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ABSTRACT 

This is the first of two volumes of written testimony 
presented to the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (NCLIS) at its Mid-Atlantic States Regional Hearing held May 
21, 1975 at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Statements are provided by 
public, academic, research, special, regional, state, and school 
librarians, as well as by information scientists, congressmen, 
educators, and officials of associations, library schools, commercial 
information services, and state and local governments. The majority 
of the testimony is in response to the second draft report of NCLIS 
and touches upon such subjects as the national program, networks, the 
need for funding, reaching the non-user, the role of the library, 
information and referral services, standards, bibliographic control, 
the role of government at all levels, education of librarians, 
information needs, new technology, services to children, library 
cooperation and shared resources, categorical aid programs, copyright 
and copying, the White House conference, and the role of Library of 
Congress, Witnesses represent the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia, as well as the 
District of Columbia, (LS) 
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Pennsylvania library asscxsiatlon 




Statement 
of the 

Pennsylvania Library Association 

regarding the Report of the 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 



The Pennsylvania Library Association endorses the goal of the National 

Commission- 
to provide any individual in the U. S. with equal opportunity of 
access to that part of the total information resources which will 
satisfy his education, working, cultural and leisure needs and 
interests, regardless of the individual's location, social or 
physical condition, or level of intellectual achievement 

and the two major objectives toward attaining this goal— 

to strengthen, develop or create, when needed, human and material 
resources which are supportive of high quality library and informa- 
tion services, 

and 

to tie together the library and information facilities in the country 
through a shared communication system based on a framework of 
local, state and federal networks interconnected according to a 
unified plan and common standards. 

Pennsylvania libraries already recognize that efficient and economical 
library and information services for our citizens depend upon an effective 
national library network if we are to avoid costly duplication of resources and 
services, and significant gaps in these services. Our recently published 
Master Plan Report now under review by the State's libraries and libraiians 
recognizes the need for a statewide system to correspond with the interstate 
network proposed by the National Commission's draft. To quote the Master 
Plan (pt. 12, p. 24)- 
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It is our concern that the library development within Pennsylvania 
be in harmony with national and regional goals . The growth 
nationally of information networks and delivery systems makes 
possible the sharing of national resources. Library services 
within the State must be developed in such a way as to take 
advantage of these systems and to insure that the State participates 
in their development and control. Networks should be designed to 
remove barriers to user's access to library resources and services. 

We further recognize that the national program considers states as 
essential building blocks in the national information system, and that one of 
its objectives is to strengthen statewide resources and systems. 

As a state association, we are particularly concerned with the role 
of statewide resources and systems in the NCLIS plan, and will address the 
remainder of our testimony to this concern. 



1 . Funding . 



The national program statement declares that the program "[rests] 
on the understanding that the Federal Government would fund those 
aspects of the national program that are of common concern nationally 
in return for a commitment on the part of the states to accept, in 
cooperation with the local governments, a fair share of the responsi- 
bility of funding libraries within their own jurisdiction. " Further, 
the draft states that "the state government would accept the major 
share of the cost of coordinating and of supporting the intrastate 
components of the network as well as the cost of participating in 
multi-state planning operations." It is clear that fair share is a 
major share; therefore, we question the practicality of shifting to the 
states funding responsibilities for all library activities not under the 
Federal umbrella. Two categories of costs are given: developing and 
operating; however, the draft is unclear in its references to costs. 
It would appear that the intent is for states to assume operating costs, 
with some Federal assistance for bringing state and local collections 
and services up to standard. The draft contains no estimate of the 
cost of either developing or operating the national program. Our 
ideals of services are unattainable goals if not accompanied by 
sufficient financing. 



2. Priorities for Network Development. 



Limited funding will be a certain reality, and selection among your 
objectives is a certain requirement. What will our priorities be in 
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selecting phases for funding? Since the national system is based 
on the proficiency of and strength of the state system; it seems 
essential that first priorities be given to the states to assist them 
to attain minimum requirements with respect to materials, service 
and staffing. Given the realities of Pennsylvania's financial 
condition, we doubt that the State can develop and implement its 
internal system by itself. We are going to need Federal aid. 

Configurations of State Networks , 

We wish to emphasize the need for flexibility in the national plan 
in recognizing a variety of networking patterns in the states. Just 
as the national network would not be Federally operated nor mono- 
lithic in structure, neither is a state network necessarily monolithic 
or state-operated but may be a framework of relationships between 
functional networks and state agencies interconnected according to 
a unified plan. Pennsylvania has several branches of network 
development. Some are with State agencies and the public libraries 
district center system, others through consortia like the Pittsburgh 
Regional Library Center and PALINET. Care must be exercised in 
developing Federal partnerships and distributing Federal funding to 
assure the coordination of these developments within a state to 
avoid jealousies and unhealthy competition. The library user is 
always the loser in such controversies . 

Evidence of Need for a National Network . 

Although our experience tells us we need a coordinated national program, 
and that improvements in library and information services are vital to 
our citizens, we doubt that the National Commission's program statement 
will be persuasive in convincing legislators to change legislation and 
vote funding to support these improvements. The Commission's 
conclusion, following its consultation with many individuals and groups 
representing different constituencies, that '*most people feel some 
dependence on the availability of accurate and useful information" may 
have little impact on the individual legislator. He wants to know; 
"What do my constituents need?" Libraries will be called upon to demon- 
strate that need, and to assist their users to support their needs . Facts 
and figures on the levels of service, the served and the unserved, are 
part of the arsenal required for legislative action. We recognize that 
population surveys and documentation of users needs on a national level 
is perhaps beyond the Commission's reach (although a poll administered 
by a national surveying concern does not seem impossible); however, we 
urge the Commission to release any documentation it has to support its 
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statements , and to provide guidance to state and local libraries in 
documenting these needs and participating in effective legislative 
campaigns . 



5. 



Definition of the Roles of the National Commission and its State Affiliates. 



The draft does not describe the assignment and coordination of responsi- 
bilities between the Commission and its state affiliates, but leaves these 
roles undefined. Such definitions should cover the evolution of standards 
and criteria for evaluations of the effectiveness of the Federal and state 
networks. These responsibilities should be determined quite soon if we 
are to avoid confusion, and conflicts of interest. 

In conclusion, the Pennsylvania Library Association would like to express 
its appreciation to the Commission for the development of the national program 
document, and this opportunity to receive our suggestions and constructive 
criticisms to refine the proposal. 

Thank you. 




Charles H. Ness 
President 

Pennsylvania Library Association 



April 17, 1975 
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Testimony to the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science 

Submitted by: 

Dr. Susan Artandl, Professor 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 




April 16, 1975 




The Natlonul Program for Library and Information 
Services places considerable emphasis on the Importantince 
of Information and on the need to make Information resources 
widely accessible through an effective Identification, 
location and distribution system. The National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science Is deeply committed to 
direct Its major efforts toward the objectives of planning a 
nationwide program for better, faster and more Effective 
library and Information services* 

Orientation toward effective resource organization 
and resource sharing is highly justified and has been of 
considerable Interest to the Information community as a 
whole. Indeed, a great deal of research In Information 
science relates to the study of the variety of problems 
whose solution Is essential to the Implementation of these 
objectives* Implicit In this work Is the belief that In- 
formation Is a '*good thing", something that Individuals and 
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organlzatlont should benefit from. In the Commission's 
1972-73 Annual Report Information Is described as a survival 
comxBodlty and there Is good reason to believe that It Is 
Increasingly becoming Just that. 

While the Commission's Interest In the general objective 
of making Information available to more people more easily 
Is useful and valid , It Is an Incomplete objective that 
will lead to partial solutions only. 

Provision of access to Information on the basis of the 
perceived Information needs of various user groups does not 
guarantee that the Information sources will In fact be 
accessed. Information Is sought only If Its value As 
fully appreciated, otherwise, even Information that Is 
superbly organized for easy access will not be fully 
utilized, 

01' eqt:al Important to making Information resources 
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available is to direct efforts toward the development 
of an awareness of the utility of information. It is 
essential that the individual learns to appreciate 
his own increasingly sophisticated information needs to 
function and perhaps even to survive in today's socially 
and technologically complex society. 

It is proposed that along with its commitment to 
effective information resource organization the Commission 
should develop and support programs whose objectives relate 
to the individual's understanding of the utility of in- 
formation. An appreciation of the difference information can 
make in a variety of situations is a prerequisite to seeking it. 
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A Reaction to the 2nd Draft Report of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



Edwin Beckerman 
Library Director 

Free Public Library of Woodbridge 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 
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The vis ion of a coordinated effort to achieve a cohes ive sys tem 
of library services on a nationwide basis, as reflected in A National 
Program for Library and Information Services, 2nd. Draft (Rev.), is 
lucid, comprehensive, and represents a great step forward in the 
Commission's deliberations. The program outlined offers a systematic 
approach to the twin problems of generating needed resources which do 
not now exist, and of coordinating both new and existing resources 
systematically. It says what many in our separate areas of the field 
of information have been saying and thinking for many years but it 
draws our often random thoughts together by focusing on total nation- 
wide needs and possible solutions. It addresses itself to major prob- 
lem areas, and frames a response in terms of a broad program of 
nationwide objectives. In effect, it proposes an admirable agenda for 
future deliberation, and I believe provides a frame of reference within 
which future dialogue can effectively proceed. It is within this frame- 
work of general acceptance of the objectives outlined that I would like 
to frame my own response. 

The 2nd. Draft Report outlines 8 program objectives sketching in 
the broad goals of the national effort. The report further outlines a 
series of major federal responsibilities among which is noted the re- 
sponsibility for supporting research and development. It would appear 
to me crucial to recognize that the achievement of program objectives is 
directly related to an intensive research effort designed not only to 
validate the use of technology in system development, but to provide 
basic information regarding library users and non-users on the one hand 
and institutions and systems on the other designed to serve both the 
general public and special publics noted in the program objectives* 

-1- 
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It has always struck me as a curious paradox that those whose business 
it is to provide information have themselves had such inadequate in- 
formatl'^n concerning their own discipline. It is perhaps true that 
librarians have been slow in accepting the use of new technology, and 
perhaps in responding positively to the development of new organiza- 
tional structures designed to more effectively serve the public, but 
if this is true, this kind of reaction is at least understandable in 
view of inadequate measurement and evaluation systems applied to 
these new developments. The design of evaluative mechanisims to better 
enable us to validate results is a continuing need in the library field, 
and this development is premised on a more substantial research effort 
than has been possible thus far. 

The 2nd. Draft Report, quite properly, from my point of view, 
indicates the continuing need for federal funding to "ensure that basic 
minimums of library and information services adequate to meet the needs 
of all local communities are satisfied." This general objective is 
obviously intended to provide a general goal which would be further 
refined at some later point by the development of guidelines, point- 
ing the program in specific directions. (Possible criteria for the 
receipt of federal funds are included in the report) . In this con- 
nection, I would like to offer some brief observations: 

1. Federal library assistance on the local and state level 
must obviously be limited, recognizing that library 
service within a state should remain primarily a state 
and local responsibility . 

-2- 
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Federal categorical aid to libraries is required as a 
continuing element in the local funding picture, if public 
libraries are to have any hope of serving their own publics, 
or participating effectively in regional and national net- 
works. Given the proporuion of the tax dollar collected 
by the federal government , by s tate governments , and the 
percentage of the local tax dollar utilized for support of 
local school systems, there is no question in my mind that 
public libraries require direct federal assistance if an 
effective nationwide system of library services is to be 
developed and maintained. 

I note specifically in the Draft Report the following as o:ie 
possible criteria for receipt of federal assistance: 
"Provide assurance that programs begun with 

federal funds will be sustained by the recipient 

for at least several years." 

The above statement reflects much of the thinking that hao 
characterized many of our programs in the past. It in- 
volves a concep*: that I reject. What is needed is a con- 
tinuing partnership involving federal participation, not 
a sporadic injection of federal funds into already over- 
loaded systems. This is not intended as any blanket en- 
dors emen t of existing priorities or sys tems but merely to 
suggest that most libraries already have more legitimate 
tasks than they are capable of discharging effectively. 



NEW DIRECTIONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIANSHIP 
BY 

MURRAY L. BOB 



Waiving, for the moment any question as to the desirability of pursuing "the 
tradition of the new", let us consider what new directions are pursi-able for 
public 1 ibraries. 

1. A very traditional direction, which may yet be approached in an untra- 

ditional way is that of extension. The old way, was to establish new 
library outlets in rural areas, areas of dispersed population, suburbs 
and exurbs--or to reach these areas by way of the bookmobile. The 
"new direction" is to seek out those who are unreached within areas 
nominally considered served. The generic name for this approach is 
outreach. Those reachftd include: the institutionalized and the 
physically, culturally, linguistically, economically, disadvantaged. 
Simply stated— those the library does not usually serve: The 
ones who are "too old", "too young", "too difficult", "too poor", "too 
disturbed", the illite-ate, the blind, etc. The total numbers of those 
"beyond the pale" actually may equal, if they do not exceed, those within 
the sacred grove. If public libraries serve from 1/5 to 1/3 of the 
population— clearly there is much remaining to do. 

The emplacement of libraries in institutions, prisons, nursing homes, 
hospitals— an old idea, never, until very recently, vigorously pursued, 
needs renewal. Access to convenient free public library service— not 
as a matter of charity, but as a matter of legal right; with a concomitant 
governmental responsibility for the provision of funds therefore, must be 
established in law and implemented in fact. 
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Win it fragment library service? Will having a library outlet, 
deposit station and book mail sorvce in every state, county and city 
residential institution, on every Indian Reservation, in every migrant 
camp, result in a proliferation of inadequate 1 ibraries--or libraries 
in name on'.y? It might--but if the risk is not taken, these people 
will remain deprived. 

Obviously the best way v/ould be to get the funds first and then 
establish the outlets. But if we wan^ to do things the best way, some 
things won't get done--for precisely those people who need library service 
the most. So: if we can't get the funds first, let's establish the 
outlets first, build a con£.tituency for thom and let the constituency 
holler for funds. The users may be more effective in getting support 
than librarians and library boards are. It's unfortunate, but 
nonetheless true, that if notiiig prisoners hadn't demanded decent 
prison library service ever and over again, we wouldn't even have the 
modest beginnings we now have of prison library service. Sensitive, 
enlightened, government responis to need; but sensitive, enlightened, 
government is relati^/ely rare; however, even ineensitive, unenlightened 
government which pays no attention to surveys, commission reports, 
etc., will respond, it seems, to demonstrations, petitions and the like 
from mobilized constituencies. 

To reach those not usually touched by the traditional library, 
one needs both untraditional means and untradi tional materials. The 
latter involves the uses of things subsumed under the rubric "audio- 
visual"- The library not only reaches the functional non-reader, as well 
as the illiterate (whos^ numbers may, in fact, be growing) through such 
means; but in colloctinq, seloctinq, preserving, cataloging and 

classifying those matorials the library makes itself responsible for the 
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mode of communication which is, specifica differentia, the mode character- 
istic of the age in which w^^ live. For the 20th Century "speaks: 
through the medium of film. However much mass culture may be deplored, 
it is clearly there--and overwhelming. If treated with contempt, it 
will be contemptible; if treated with discernment, it may (or part of 
it may) be discerning. 

What of untraditional means? Once again, one may think in 
terms of outreach: If we think of people coming to the library--we 
continue (and indeed no matter how we think--v/e must anyway continue) 
to think in terms of building new libraries, enlarging and re-equipping 
old libraries, adding mobiles^-all places or things that people can come 
to. But, if we think of reaching out to people. . .then we must consider 
the emplacement of "1 il'jraries" where people already are. Where people, 
in great numbers, already are (schools aside) is in the workplace. 

The experiments being conducted by Scandinavian public libraries 
in the emplacement of libraries in factories and offices should be watched 
closely. Since many people never step into a library past school 
graduation and many associate libraries with unpleasant experiences in 
the mill of compulsory education--we should try to bring the library 
to them. Marcuse somewhere wrote about the common prejudice that intel- 
lectual pursuits are not joyous. A certain crude Freudianism which sees 
the mind as nothing more than a sublimate for another organ, provides 
a "high-toned" justification for an attitude obviously of material benefit 
to the consumer goods industries. For, while reading and the reflection 
and/or dialogue that should flow therefrom v/on't make many people many 
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bucks, it can make many people happy* Freud himself, obviously, was 
a thinker and there is a fairly solid body of opinion dating at least 
back to Plato that the pleasures of the mind are, at least, pleasures. 
Perhaps such pleasures are and always will be caviar to the general, or 
perhaps they always will be caviar in a class society. . .but so long 
as we are not absolutely sure about that, we should struggle obdurately 
against the obduracy of anti-intellectual ism. Eighty million people 
work in America— let us bring libraries to their workplaces--so they 
can at least try reading for pleasure. 

Libraries are often taxed, fairly or unfairly, with being essentially 
passive institutions. Not only do they wait for patrons to come to them, 
instead of seeking patrons out... but they "merely" collect and classify 
materials, instead of producing them. Waiving, for the moment, the 
question of whether the accusation i?» just or unjust, is there something 
that libraries ought to be and can be doing in this regard? There is, 
it would seem, an unmet responsibility here, and it relates to the 
traditional concept of the library as the free marketplace of ideas. 
If libraries are to be free marketplaces of ideas, it isn't only required 
that they be free of self-censorship, pre-censorship and external cen- 
sorship— it is also necessary that they have a genuine diversity of 
ideas to market. However, the media of communications are monopoly 
controlled; the mass media, in print and non-print forms, obviously 
so--but even the so-called class media have their problems. On 
the one hand there is extraordinarily high mortality rate of indepen- 
dent journals of opinion and, on the other hand, ""'.ere is the fact 
that many of the surviving independent journals are not reall'y that 



independent: They are often attached to institutions of higher learning, 
and exist to display the intellectual wares of those institutions or 
to provide a vehicle in which "publish or perish" may flourish. And, 
as a result, their essays are often replete with a very gratuitous and 
very creaky scholarly apparatus; moreover, they are contributed to, 
over and over again, by a tiny coterie of the same intellectuals. In 
effect, I am saying (there is no space to prove, but it is empirically 
demonstrable) that many of the open, independent journals are really 
quite restrictive and closed and exhibit their own (highly polished, to 
be sure) orthodoxies. Libraries can help increase the commerce in 
ideas by making the means available for the decentralization of opinion, 
thought, art, communication. This they would do by freely lending or 
allowing to be used in the library, at no cost, small printing presses, 
cameras for filming, tape recorders for recording--dupl icators of all 
kinds for duplicating of all kinds. There are many who could and would 
express themselves, in all modes of communication, if they had the 
means. I am not talking of dupl*(cation which infringes on copyrighv - 
duplication of v^/hat is already published. I am talking about the 
duplication of the works of "Mute Miltons"; of making the presses avail- 
able at no cost to organizations and individuals of every kind. The 
right of free speech— means little if people outside of immediate earshot 
can't hear, read, view, that speech. The means to disseminate and to 
decentralize opinion is one of the overiding needs in our monopolized 
mass media culture. 
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4. If we wanted to be opportunists we could say: In the same measure 

as the federal government is withdrawing support from public libraries, 
it is providing support to arts institutions. Q.E.D. let libraries 
become arts institutions. Museums and public l-^braries are sister 
cultural entities. Unlike schools, both are non-compulsory and derive 
from private, association, philanthropic sources (the museums of course 
still largely depend on these); both are free (although museums, 
unfortunately, are beginnin: to charge admission); both are governed by 
non-professional lay authorities; both are largely a-political or 
non-political (although arts advocacy is catching on). 

That would be opportunistic and therefore wrong. Or, would it? 
It would be wrong if that were the only reason for libraries to get 
into the cultural bag, i.e., if they jumped on the horse simply because 
it was the only one going around the track. But there is much more 
involved than going where the money is— although it is foolish to deny 
that this is a strong determinant. 

Item: In rural areas and in small towns of, say, under 30,000 
population (not graced by the presence of a college) or in new suburbs-- 
there is virtually no way to support a multiplicity of cultural 
institutions: and even if there were, the economic results might be 
wasteful and the cultural results thin. Therefore, a single "maison 
de la culture" might indeed make sense. The libraries with their 
tradition of tax support are the logical recipients of additional public 
funds for additional cultural purposes. If the library doesn't provide 
same, the people will be deprived of same. Of course, if the library 
is going to maintain an art gallery— performing arts auditorium, it 
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has to be staffed not only by librarians, but by curator "impressario" 
types too. Can the profession, made up in part of introverted print 
fanatics, digest the rich diet of extroverted video-freaks? Tune in 

tomorrow and find out. 

Item: In the big cities, big culture often costs a big bundle. 
The Metropolitan Opera is caviar for the general, if for no other 
reason than that their cheapest seat is $9.50— and really good seats 
are $20.00. And anyway, there aren't that many seats altogether 
and the opera season keeps getting shorter as the funds go less and 
less far in the face of inflation. Excuse me, but giving public funds 
to support an institution that most of the public can't possibly use 
because of high prices— is— well , it's "interesting" to say the least. 

Q.E.D. if the big performers and the big museums were to get public 
funds (which they will anyway, given their influential boards of trustees) 
only on condition that they perform at no charge outside of the big 
houses, i.e., in branch libraries— or in libraries in the sticks— then 
everything would be kosher. In New Y'ork State, this is beginning 
to happen anyway with the Affiliated Artists program. Creative Arts 
program and other New York State Council on the Arts offshoots, grafts, 
mutants, etc. But libraries have got to get themselves together to be 
part of this. 

I can hear it already!— Won't our traditional services flounder if 
we go into this? Won't we spread ourselves too thin? In Ira Gershwin's 
immortal prose: "It ain't necessarily so." Since there is money in and 
for the arts— libraries should unabashedly lop off chunks of it for 
themselves: to build film and other AV collections; run modest museums 
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(with local and traveling exhibits); allow virtuosi to perform in the 
intimate setting of a srall library auditoria, etc. Who knows, the 
exposure to the live arts might even improve the 700*s collection in 
the libraries! 

5. Libraries as anti-anomic structures. Here are two ideas very 

freely adapted from the writings of Ivan Illich which may be worth 
consideration by public libraries: The library as intermediary for the 
free exchange of skills and for the free exchange of ideas. A skill 
exchange might, very broadly, work as follows: Some one knows how to 
carpenter; some one else wants to know how to carpenter. The library 
puts the two in touch with each other. Everyone can learn something (s); 
everyone can teach something (s). Sometimes you can't find those 
skills taught in formal institutions of learning that you need; or 
your needs can get lost in a big class; or the class is at an inconvenient 
time; or costs too much, etc. There are, believe it or not, people 
who would love to teach other people for the sheer pleasure of teaching, 
or for the sheer pleasure of teaching on a one to one basis, in a totally 
informal setting. And there are some people who can only learn in a 
totally informal, i.e., non-school setting. That happens, in my 
opinion, to be one reason for the much discussed failure of schools 
to teach some youngsters. Such non-learners might learn in a master- 
apprentice setting or some other one-to-one basis. The library could 
match would-be teachers and would-be learners and provide (plus the 
print— non-print materials) the place for them to meet and/or learn. 

Even more elementary: Haven't you ever read an interesting book 
and wished you could discuss it with some one else who had read it? 
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Couldn't the library put you in touch with other interested readers, 
who had indicated a previous willingness to meet and discuss with 
other individuals who had read, seen or heard the same l"^brary materials? 
Having read and been interested in the same book means these two strangers 
have something in common. How many pleasures in life are equal to or 
exceed the meeting of congenial people? Naturally, the library would 
not violate the privacy of readers: only those people who want to 
"risk'* making new friends need participate"-and--to de-risk the situation 
even further— they might meet in the (presumably)safe library. 

The ubiquitous free tax-supported public library is one of the 
happiest (and one of the only) of America's social or institutional 
inventions. As a free, non-compulsory, publicly supported, lay 
controlled institution, it is potentially the most radical of social 
devices (all appearances to the contrary, notwithstanding). It, 
above all other institutions, should innovate. It should be open 
not only to all people, but all ideas, all media, all communicators, 
all communicants. It is an idea v/hose time has time, but also an idea 
whose time is continually becoming. With Hegel we may say its being 
is becoming. 

Postscript: Heavens, I just re-read the above--and realized that 
there is really nothing new in these "new directions". 
But then having been taught at a tender age that 
matter and energy can neither be created nor destroyed— 
but only transformed, I've always had difficulty finding 
any idea or thing genuinely new. I find only combinations 
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and recombinations of old ideas, new emphases, the 
re-discovery of the old in a new context, etc. It 
may therefore not be "new" directions that we need 
or can indeed uncover— but a renewed emphasis on 
some rather old directions: the library as a 
genuinely popular, i.e., people's (the mass of 
■'fiople) institution— freely providing all that 
is necessary— except the motivation— for those 
who would educate themselves. Originality is not 
really the search for the new, rather, it means 
going back to origins, going back to roots. If 
libraries seek new directions, they must return to 
t^e old goal— that of service to alj_ the people. 




Murray L. Bob 
Director 

Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System 
Jamestown, New York 
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April 17, 1975 

Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr# Burkhardt: 

Thank you for your letter and reports of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Scienee. I believe the National Program for 
Library and Information Services can provide the framework for a new level 
of library service in the United States, and my support of the program in 
general is whole-hearted. 

The program, if enacted, could help to break the cycle of low expec- 
tations - inadequate service - poor financial support etc. which has slowed 
the development of libraries for many years. 

Basic to the improvement of library service is funding, and I have 
read with interest the recommendations of the Government Studies and Systems 
report. A mix of sources is probably a good idea, with funds to be 
apportioned on a per capita basis rather than as ''matching funds." On the 
federal level, an aggressive political effort would be needed to ensure 
sustained support, with an unapologetic public relations effort backing 
it up. On the state level, perhaps even greater effort will be required. 
The leadership of the N.C.L.I.S. is essential - without a clearly presented 
rationale and broad base of support, the plan could get lost in a welter 
of other pleas for support by various interest groups. 

Whatever plan is finally devised, I hope that it will emphasize 
service and de-emphasize "bureaucratization.*' Any new levels of administration 
should be closely examined before being instituted: only those which are 
really necessary should be added. 

In addition, unnecessary authorizations and reports, clearances and 
impact statements should be avoided. These impedimenta seem to become ends 
in themselves, and transform many valid projects into a mammoth welter of 
red tape. Accountability is essential, but it should be kept within 
reasonable bounds. 

The promotion of a National Program for Library and Information 
Services also presents an opportunity to solve several related issues. One 
is the problem of postal rates, which penalize the efficient library which 
communicates with its users. Since many libraries use the mails to send 
overdue notices and reserve notices, would it be possible to request a 
special rate for libraries? Perhaps this question could be explored. 
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Another great problem facing libraries and information centers 
is the demand on the part of publishers to work out a system of 
reimbursal for photocopying and other duplicating services, I believe 
it would be short-sighted of the library profession to oppose point- 
blank a fair method of compensation to individuals and publishers whose 
work is put to special uses, 

I appreciate this opportunity to submit testimony, and look forward 
to the hearing in Philadelphia on May 21. 



Yours truly, 




Marian S, Boben 
Librarian 
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Frederick H. Burkhardt 

National Commission on Libraries g Information Science 
Suite 601 
1717 K Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Your letter addressed to President John CoJeman, inviting him to 
submit written testimony prior to your Mid-Atlantic States meetings on 
May 21, 1975, was turned over to me for reply. 

In turn, I have taken up your letter with the heads of the libraries 
of Bryn Mawr College and Swarthmore College, and we feel there is one 
matter we would like to support as your commission gathers information. 

We have been increasingly disturbed by the fact that libraries are 
beginning to charge for interlibrary loan service. While it is under- 
standable that libraries facing financial difficulties are looking for 
ways to obtain more funds. *t seems to us that to begin to charge for 
interlibrary loans is a sell -defeating action. 

As library funds are depleted, we must turn more and more to inter- 
library loans as a means of supplementing our own collections. To put 
fiscal limits on this exchange of materials is to compound the difficul- 
ties rather than to modify them. 

Furthermore, because libraries feel diffident about charging for 
interlibrary loans, the fees currently levied do not come close to cov- 
ering actual costs. At present, such bills only complicate the whole 
procedure, for it often costs the institution as much to process the bill 
and make out a check as the original fee. (The charges are running from 
$1.50 to $4.00.) 

PROPOSAL FOR YOUR COMMISSION: We would like to propose that the Fed- 
eral Government initiate a policy of remunerating libraries for the inter- 
library loan service they provide during a stated period of time. We 
would propose that the number of items borrowed be subtracted from the 
number of items lent, and that a payment be made to those who lend more 
than they borrow. 

We realize that this means that the larger libraries would be getting 
the money 5 but it would be the smaller libraries which benefited from the 
program. It is likely that the remuneration from the federal grant would 



not cover costs, but it would make a contribution to the cost, and elimin- 
ate efforts to collect direct fees from the borrowers. 



If this proposal has any merit, we hope it can be taken up and 
considered further. 




Sincerj^iy, 

Edwin B . Bronner 

Librarian, Haverford College 

Richard L. Press 
Director of Libraries 
Swarthmore College 



^s Tan is 
^^Dip^ctor of Libraries 
" ^ryn Mawr College 
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April 22, 1975 



N.C.L.l.S, 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt > | 
Chairman 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION ^^jlENCE 

Suite 601 

1717 K Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt, 

Thank you for the opportunity to ccmment on library and information service 
needs as I see them. 

I am particularly concerned with the library needs in institutions such as 
correctional institutions and detention centers. Within the past two years 
both the ACA and AHIL have formed a joint committee to produce Library Standards 
for Adult Correctional Institutions and for Juvenile Correctional Institutions. 
In addition, a national survey of correctional institution library services was 
completed in January, 1975. The survey confirms the need for such services and 
the Standards call for effective programs in library and information services. 

There is an immediate need to publicize and implement the Standards and it is 
here that I see a role for the National Commission. I would propose that a 
qualified and experienced prison librarian be identified in each of the ten 
Federal Regions established in preparation for the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services. This would insure a place for prison library 
services and the agenda in State conferences and also at the White House 
Confe rence. 

I believe you have enunciated the total needs of the public very explicitly in 
the report . 

I sincerely hope that your Committee will emphasize the library needs for the 
prison society and that the needed exposure will bring about solid and realistic 
services in this area. 




Editor, Catholic Library World 



istant to the Executive Director 
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April 17, 1975 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Librarie' and Information Science 
1717 K Street, Suite 601 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

The Commission's invitation to submit written testimony for its 
Mid-Atlantic States Regional Hearing is very gratifying to receive. 

My professional career began at the Library of Congress in 1957. I 
was fortunate enough to receive there a thorough grounding in all aspects 
of LC*s operations and I rapidly gained an appreciation for the key role 
LC plays in the general library community of this country and of the world. 

I moved from LC in I960 into the so-called 'Mnformation Industry" 
and rapidly got caught up in the problems of operating large information 
centers. Since 1962 to the present I have been engaged continuously in 
the generation, developn,ent, and management of large machine-readable data 
bases for various Federal Government clients. 

Throughout this activity, the abiding professional concerns underlying 
my day-to-day work, have been (1) the goal of ensuring "Bibliographic Control" 
over a given area of literature production, as a component of the ideal concept 
of "Universal Bibliographic Control"; and (2) the technical problems of 
providing complete and satisfactory information retrieval against the large 
files of data being constructed. 

The librarian/archivist in me sought to build an exhaustive and 
comprehensive mass of citations/bibliographic records, (basing this action 
no doubt on the well-known premise that we must stay aware of our past in 
order to avoid re-living it). The information scientist in me realized that 
the mass of data being collected was virtually worthless without the 
concomitant ability to search it by any desired characteristic or set of 
characteristics. (The technical problems posed by this requirement are, 
of course, among the most interesting and intriguing the entire field has to 
offer.) In addition, the realist in me insisted that Document Access or 
Delivery must also be formally regarded as an integral element in Bibliographic 
Control. The loop must be closed; the user must be provided a means to obtain 
what the system can identify, or the system cannot survive. 
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There are many aspects of the NCLIS program document on which I could 
comment, but since the bulk of my own work has been as a private contractor 
working for Federal clients, I believe it would be appropriate if I restricted 
myself largely to those parts of the document dealing with Federal responsibilities 
and with the role of the "Information Industry". 

At the level taken by NCLIS, it is difficult to disagree with any of the 
roles it recommends for the Federal Government. NCLIS states that the 
Government should be "encouraging and guiding the development and adoption 
of common standards and common practices"; should work to "make unique 
information collections available nationwide"; should "sponsor and support 
centralized bibliographic and other services", when it can be proven that such 
central services would benefit the entire community economically; should 
explore the use of computers, in networks dealing with bibliographic data; 
should foster the use of computers in networks dealing with bibliographic 
data; should support research and development in the library and information 
science area; should foster cooperation with similar national and international 
programs. We can all be for these general roles in the same sense that we are 
for motherhood. 

When I attempt to look beyond them or within them to specifics, however, 
I think first of how vast an accomplishment it would be if the various Federal 
agencies which support libraries or information centers could all be made to 
share an enlightened approach toward their responsibilities. Too often, 
support of the agency library comes and goes with the predilections of the 
Incumbent management. There Is no stable and lasting recognition of the 
concept of being the "library of record" (if appropriate) in the particular 
area of responsibility handled by the agency. There is much that could be 
done among Federal agencies to coordinate bibliographic control over those 
areas of the literature which the agencies must collect if they are to perform 
according to their mandates. 

The role of the information industry vis-a-vis Government is also badly 
In need of a general airing and re-examination. In some cases, work ideally 
suited to being handled by private industry is stubbornly continued via the 
tax dollar. In other cases, work that should be done in-house Is carelessly 
given out on contract. In both situations, work that it is crucial should be 
continued without interruption can fall into jeopardy by failure to recognize 
and allow for this fact. Government has not yet learned how to best make use 
of the information industry, but when they do there could be a revolution in 
the accessabi 1 ity, availability, and packaging of information gathered 
or generated by the Government. The new Section IV of the "Final Draft" on 
"Current Problems of the Information Industry" recognizes the above points 
and is, therefore, a very welcome addition to the National Program document. 
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All of the basics, including the resources themselves and the necessary 
technology to make use of them, are in our grasp to realize the high ideals 
of NCLIS's National Program. The problems remaining are organizational and 
coordinative in nature and the NCLIS reports to date are probably the best 
effort we have yet seen to encompass and "get a handle" on the broad social, 
economic, and political issues involved. 

S incerely yours, 

"THZ^f (i^><— — ^-^^---^ ^ 

W. T. Brandhorst, Director 
ERIC Processing and 
Reference Faci 1 i ty 
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Frederick H. Burckhardt 
Chai rman 

National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burckhardt: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony to the Commission. 
I have read the draft proposal and applaud the Commission's efforts 
to coordinate library and information services on a national level. 
I commend particularly the Commission's recognition that library and 
information services are commodities, resources that must be supported 
and paid for; that there is no "free lunch'.' This is something of 
which the public is perhaps not always aware: that they pay for and 
should demand excellent service from its libraries. It is our job 
to let the public know what service is and could be. Although my 
experience includes special and academic library positions, the 
testimony given here largely reflects my current outlook as a public 
librarian in a small public library. 

1. A great deal of which is missing in libraries could be solved or 
greatly mitigated by more money. Some of our problems are that simple: 
adequate staff, space and materials. Consistent and adequate funding is 
the problem. Funding must come from a source other than local funding 
which now carries the heaviest burden. A strong state program of 
funding and education is mandatory for the development of strong local 
libraries. The same holds true for academic and other libraries whose 
services extend beyond local political or institutional boundaries. 

2. A national program or agency is necessary to set goals and objectives, 
coordinate other agencies involved in library/information services, and 

to coordinate the private and public sectors. (eg can we get the publishers 
to use enough glue so that our books won't fall apart so quickly?). Such 
an agency should act also as an advocate for libraries in the executive 
and legislative branches of the federal government, and which would set 
up a framework within which libraries/information services could grow. 
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3. Library education must be restructured. A library school should 
teach basic theory of information and service, and have field work or 
internship programs to teach the practical. No intelligent studtnt 
should pay $60 or $80 an hour to learn how to type a catalog card. 
Theschools should give more than lip service to the new technologies 
in information science and libraries, and should go more deeply into 
management techniques and theories. 

4. A strong program of workshops and seminars, probably on the state 
level, are important to keep librarians aware of new techniques, in 
management and technology. A vision of what libraries could be, not 
what they are currently, sould be kept in front of librarians in the 
field. It's a very exciting business, and the vision gets lost in 
the day to day routine of keeping the library staffed, housed and 
fed with books, etc. 

I have kept this very brief as I know you have many to read through. 
I look forward to being at the regional hearing in Philadelphia. 

Very truly yours , 

Susan H. Couch 
Li brarian 
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17 April 1975 



Mr. Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 »K» Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

In view of the imminent adoption of the National Program for 
Library and Information Services, may I address a short 
comment to the Commission in regard to implementation of 
the program. 

The Brooklyn Public Library, serving a complex urban 
metropolitan area of 2. 6 million persons, is a major infor- 
mation resource to its citizens and, indeed, to New York City 
and to the State. It is a progressive, contemporary institution, 
quite flexible (considering its size « 56 branch libraries, a 
staff of over 900 appointed full-time employees). It is plagued 
by inadequate funding and a continuing, cumulative pressure to 
"think small" as a consequence. 

We identify essentially three different publics: 

1) The scholar/student group ^^"lach utilizes the depth of our 
central reference collections and services; 

2) The middle class family group which is the traditional gen- 
eral user of branch collections and services; 

3) The culturally different and educationally deprived group 

(a significant percentage of the population) which articulates in- 
adequately its needs for information and library services and 
requires a new set of approaches and adjustments to customary 
methods of contact and service. 
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The process of balancing and distributing the resources and 
services of urban libraries to these groups is a frustrating 
exercise in political tight-rope walking which is currently- 
attacked by some eminent library leaders. The imminent 
demise of the public library as an institution is forecast 
because it is trying to be '*all things to all people", because 
it does not set priorities and perform to meet priority needs 
with distinction. The practical considerations of urban social 
organization do not permit the luxury of closing branch li- 
braries in middle class areas in order to concentrate re- 
sources in slum neighborhoods, if this is a priority considera- 
tion. One must grant that the use of our services by all groups 
does not reach our potential; but, on the other hand, we have 
solid evidence that a significant proportion of our citizens re- 
gard as essential the quite separate and diverse services of 
the institution. 

We are literally being starved in the financial struggle of New 
York City. In each of the past three years with the reductions 
forced upon us, the oxygen content of our air has decreased to 
the point where in 1975-76 we will display advanced asthmatic 
symptoms . 

The Commission is familiar with the New York State cooperative 
activities. As major contributors to and beneficiaries of the 
services of NYSILL and METRO, our experience indicates that 
these under-supported network/consortia activities are essen- 
tial components of service to sophisticated information seekers 
and users. National support of further development of such 
activities is essential. 

The great un-met need for information on governmental services, 
such as that proposed in the Brooklyn Citizens' Urban Information 
Center project, deserves the support of the Commission and should 
use the strengths of location, potential staff and collection resour- 
ces of urban public library systems. 

Services to independent adult learners, a traditional public library 
activity, needs added support in a society where reduced work 
schedules and technology promise increased leisure time and re- 
training needs. 
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In the urban milieu today, the enemy is in the mind. Years 
of conditioning have produced a mind-set which accepts a 
shrinking program with constricting parameters. The ques- 
tion is how to do more with less. We examine and refine 
and cut corners to maintain a semblance of high effective- 
ness. The second stage is doing the same with less. The 
cumulative effect of this implosion process is the acceptance 
of doing less with less and the psychological impact makes 
one question the viability of sound but impracticable con- 
cepts. The consequence is that planning based on needs is 
futile and that contingency planning for small/medium/large 
disasters is the requirement of the day. 

Survival is an objective and orderly mutation, and redirection 
of efforts and resources are achieved at a prohibitive cost in 
physical and psychic energy. (The investment of three years 
of planning and preparation for the Citizens' Urban Information 
Center program which did not materialize bore wizened, sterile 
fruits. ) 

Despite the critical situation, I am satisfied that the energy 
potential (as well as some significant performances) is intact 
in our staff and our other resources. We do not lack ideas or 
awareness. 



Very truly yours, 



Kenneth F. Duchac 
Director 
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It is with great interest that we in New Jersey are following 
the work of the National Conunission on Libraries and Information 
Science, and I appreciate the opportunity to present my view of 
the concerns of New Jersey in regard to academic libraries. 

I believe that of the problems facing academic libraries 
in the decade ahead the following are among the most pressing: 

1. The so-called information explosion . This can lead to 
unbridled growth of individual libraries, both in terms 
of materials and staff. 

2. Rapidly increasing costs . Inflationary pressures will 
continue to wreak havoc with library budgets. An 
individual library can no longer "go it alone" in 
attempting to keep up with the growth of knowledge and 
to provide needed sean^ices for its user community. 

3 . The need to serve non-traditional students . Many 
students, particularly those in community colleges, may 
be best sejn^ed through newer multimedia materials such as 
films or cassettes which supplement traditional materials 
(books and periodicals) . Introducing new patterns of 
library service to students who culturally have: had more 
affinity with television than with books, will be a 
challenge that must be met. 

4. The growth in new academic programs, particularly inter - 
disciplinary programs . As the faculty and administration 
of colleges and universities develop new instructional 
and research programs in response to the needs of students 
and society in general, libraries must find the means to 
support these programs. One thinks of the increasing 
number of ecology and environmental programs, inter- 
disciplinary in nature and therefore requiring library 
support across several disciplines. 

In sum, academic libraries must cope with the enormous 
problem of making more materials available to more people at costs 
that are increasing exponentially. 



In addition, I agree most emphatically with the Commission's 
conclusion that ready access to information and knowledge is 
indispensible to individual advancement as well as national growth, 
and I recognize the responsibilities of academic libraries in this 
area* I believe the only rational approach to the need for greater 
access as well as to the solution of the problems I hc.ve cited 
above is a program of cooperation that transcends institutional and 
political boundaries, and eliminates wasteful duplication of effort 
and resources. With the help of new technology, effective coopera- 
tion is now more than a possibility through the development of 
library networks. 

Responsibility for fostering cooperation and sharing of 
resource"* resides at all levels: 

1. Individual academic libraries must accept the fact that 
they cannot grow in size indefinitely, but must plan 
their growth in cooperation with other libraries. Join- 
ing networks will necessitate acceptance of new technology, 
with the possible attendant need to retrain librarians. 

2. The states must recognize their responsibility to coordinate 
and encourage the development of cooperative links among 
academic, public, and special libraries. I am proud to 

say that New Jersey has emerged as a leader in this respect, 
and can cite the development of the CAPTAIN bibliographic 
network as an outstanding example of interlibrary cooper- 
ation. Because of the financial uncertainties which will 
undoubtedly confront libraries in the years ahead, uncon- 
trolled, individual growth will have to give way to planned, 
system-wide development. 

3. The federal government, as the Commission report suggests, 
should assume the responsibility to coordinate state and 
local efforts toward cooperation by setting nation-wide 
standards to ensure compatibility of networks, and by 
providing financial assistance where national needs 

must be met. 

Finally, I would like to express my agreement with the 
Commission's conclusion that the nation's libraries and information 
services should be considered a national resource and should be 
made available to all the people. Academic libraries, linked to 
public libraries and other information services, should make their 
rich resources and sophisticated services available, beyond insti- 
tutional boundaries, to the wider community. Government, business 
and the general public will increasingly require access to knowledge 
which only academic libraries can provide. Federal financial 
support could enable academic libraries to reach out more effectively 
to the public at large. 



Ralph A. Dungan 
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March l8, 1975 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission On Libraries And Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear I4r. Burkhardt: 

In reply to your letter of the 11th, we would like to go on record in favor 
of increased support for public reference and research libraries, particularly 
those which act as a central depository for informational research materials 
and as a clearing house for reference and referral services in metropolitan 
areas . 

We believe that public libraries cannot reach their full potential to serve 
all of the people in a metropolitan area until additional funding becomes 
available. 

Our primary responsibility for reference service is for the area of New Castle 
County, serving a population of approximately 380,000 persons, and by extension, 
for the rest of the State of Delaware, serving a total state population of 
550,000 persons. In addition, because of our proximity to the Philadelphia 
suburbs. New Jersey commuter towns and Maryland border communities, we also 
serve residents from these neighboring states. 

If there is any further testimony that you might wish to have from us, we 
would be pleased to submit it in response to any specific questions that you 
might have. 

Thank you for affording us an opportunity to comment. 



Yours sincerely. 




Edward B. duPont 

President 

Board of Managers 
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I am very pleased to receive the invitation of the Coiiiinission to furnish 
testimony for consideration at the Mid-Atlantic iiieetinq. 

At the outset let i;ie state that 1 will offer no solutions to the many problems 
that the Commission must review, nor does my testimony represent the interests of 
the Journal of the American Societv^^oMnform^^^ which I have been 

honored to edit for more than ten years, nor my employer, DioScionces Information 
Service of Biological Abstracts, Inc. It should be viewed in the content of almost 
twenty years of experience as a user of the scientific literature, a manager of 
technical information centers, and as an executive of various scientific informa- 
tion oroanizations. 

I offer for the attention of the Commission a number of problei'is that I have 
noted in attitudes of the Commission that do not reconcile with my perception of 
information science needs and which therefore may affect the fulfillment of your 
responsibi 1 ities . 

1. There appears to be a basic problem in the emphasis that the Commission 
has placed on roles and institu tions in preference to needs and processes. This 
is apparent in the repeated use of phrases such as "library networks," an emphasis 
that places the institution above the need and process. Why not "information net- 
works" as a more dynamic approach to which both libraries and other information 
purveyors may make a contribution? In its preoccupation with distribution agencies 
and delivery systems, the Commission may have lost sight of its responsibility for 
the processes through which knowledge is channeled inj._o agencies and systems. The 
coordinati on of institutions A'jd .pro cesses must be XlcogalAed as a fundamen tal 
problem for the Couii i s s i o n . 
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2. Tho coonliiiotlon of knowlod-io flow .,»j<^t also he pore ci voJ on the f in.niri.il 
level. In Utib areo I luivo Molcd ntUo in Uie Comn:i scion's <lot(i;;i..Mit.s Uiot. provides 
for interagency coordination in the .jovernwntal and private sectors so that re- 
dundancies fiiay Le Minimized, and oven more importantly, so that funds that are 
adequate to the needs can be assured in toto and specifically. 

3. The differences botv/oen intornation and library services and the advantages 
that each has to i.;eetiiifj needs are not clearly understood by the Comuiission. This 
is a glaring deficiency in the \vork of the Commission. While distinijuished members 
of tlie information science coi:n:;unity are represented, the effectiveness of tiieir 
i:^.puts to goals and objectives of Comaiission work must be questioned. As editor 

of a research journal ir information science, I publish and disseminate contributions 
from disciplines whose diversity is enormous, but which are making valid contributions 
to both library and information science. The Commission should broaden its under- 
standing of the corauni cation function, the relationship of information science to 
cprimuni cation, and the exploitation of these areas to the public benefit. 

4. In the context of the first three probleins--coordination , funding and communi- 
cation, there is a developing conflict in the scientific information arena (the word 
is used deliberately) of great concern for the Commission. I refer to the federal 
attitude (or lack of one) concerning discipline and mission oriented scientific 
information services in the governmental and private sectors. In 1969 the Office 

of Management and Budget (OMB) promulgated a "policy" for federal information ac- 
tivities which was intended to minimize duplicative efforts. At the same time, 
non-profit, discipline oriented services have been virtually phased out of support 
sources at the federal level. If the United States is to have a strong capability 
for discioline oriented information access, it seems paradoxical to insure the 
opposite by federal attitudes. The- U.S. secondary information processors have met the 
challenges of automation and are now able to contribute to or provide mission oriented 
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. services without duplicition of erfort -uJ tonseuuenL i„cn.„sos in a.A. These 
capacities should be drawn upon to meet national intonnation ne.-Js and u co.i- 
tinaing conimitinent should ine made to continuing development of these services 
through research support by the federal sector. 

I know that the Commission desires to uioot its responsibilities in a very 
co»:plex world. Setting priorities will be a most difficult task. The foregoing 
co«!nients are offered in the best interests of the Commission . the library and 
information science community, and the national interest. 

Sincerely, 

(J.UO-ZM^ > 

A. W. Elias 

Director for Professional Services 

Biosciences Information Service 
.2100 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
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TESTIMONY FOR THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

REGIONAL HEARING, PHILADELPHIA 
MAY 21, 1975 

By 

Mrs, Carolyn W. Field 
Office of Work With Children 
Free Library of Philadelphia 

According to the 1970 census, 265? of the population of Phila- 
delphia is under 14 years of age. The percentage of children uiKler 
14 years of age in the United States is 28J5 of the total population. 

As Coordinator of Work with Children at The Free Library of 
Philadelfrfiia, I am speaking specifically for library service to 
children in Philadelphia but in general I am speaking for all the 
children in the United States. 

What are the library needs of children and how are and can they 
be satisfied? The second draft of the proposed National Program for 
Library and Information Services is 117 pages long. The only refer- 
ences to children are four paragraphs under the heading School L^^ 
brar^T^s asd School Media Pro/grams and thretj words, "the very young," 
under Objective 2. Is this a fair consideration for at least one 
quarter of the population? 

Children are not only with us today but are the adults of tomor- 
row and need to have their curiosity nutured, their reading skills 
developed and their mental abilities developed to the fullest poten- 
tial or there will be no need for the great research libraries, in- 
formation centers and technological systems for providing data when 
they become adults. The key ingredient for work with children in 
public and school libraries is the librarian—an individual who is 
knowledgeable about and skilled in working with children and who knows 
and can "sell" the wonders of the printed word as well as nonprint 
materials to the individual child. 



In recent years, there has been much talk on the duplication 
of services between the school and the public library. All arguments 
for one service point ignore the special function of each institution. 
The school library's basic function is to support the curriculum. 
The public library's basic function Is to serve the child's natural 
interests and needs and to supplement the school's objectives by mo- 
tivating the child to read for pleasure and retain his natural curi- 
osity. The public library is open after school hours, on weekends 
and during the summer. 

There is an important psychological factor in that use of the 
public library is voluntary and use of the school library is manda- 
tory. The children's librarian not only helps to guide the child's 
reading but provides story hours, special film programs, puppet shows, 
creative dramatics, discussion groups and many other activities that 
motivate and assist the child in developing his reading skills. 

By having adult materials easily available, the public library 
has resources that are not possible in the schools from either size 
or depth of collection. The public librarian is able to go out to 
day care centers, nursery schools, regular school classes, hospitals 
and other places where children are congregated. Whereas the school 
librarian or library aide is tied to the school during working hours 
and is unable to serve children in other institutions. 

There are other important questions to consider in relation to 
the importance of public library service to children. Where will adults 
who work during the day get books for their children— preschool or school 
age? Where else can parents feel the sense of togetherness and of seeing 
the child develop in cultural awareness? Who will preserve the children's 
books for use by researchers and scholars? 



I would like to reemphasize Keith Doms' remarks on the importance 
of funding from state and federal sources to provide staff, facilities 
and materials for research collections in the great metropolitan li- 
braries. The Free Library has one of the great collections of early 
American children's books and is preserving current titles for the 
twenty-first century scholar. 

Both the technological advances in the duplication of materials, 
the personal buying of paperbacks, the growth of " in-library" refer- 
ence and the development of other forms of media in the area of com- 
munication and recreation, such as television, have lessened the va- 
lidity of using the circulation count of items borrowed as a qualita- 
tive statistic and it has never served as a quantitative statistic. 
Criteria for evaluating the quality of public library service should 
be a major priority of the Commission. 

Children are our most important and precious commodity anl funds 
must be made available to provide the staff, materials and facilities 
to help them develop to their fullest potential. 
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Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Thank you for your letter of March 3 inviting me to par- 
ticipate in your Regional Hearing in Philadelphia on May 21. 
I am afraid that May is a very busy month around here, and as a 
result, I will not be able to attend the hearing. 

I believe that the objectives contained in your recommended 
National Program are, by and large, laudable. I would especially 
urge you not to overlook thenneeds of the rural areas. There is 
no doubt that our large urban libraries have severe problems, 
but m our desire to alleviate those, let's be very careful not 
to neglect the smaller cities and towns throughout the country. 
I know from personal experience that these smaller libraries 
have many problems of their own. I would also urge you to give 
special attention to the needs of the elderly. I'm sure you know 
what those needs are, but we should make sure that they are not 
neglected m our rush to improve the overall national library 
system. 

Your proposal to emphasize increased use of new technology 
seems to me to be wise. There is no reason why libraries should 
not keep pace with new technological developments. I would 
simply cautior you concerning the large amount of funds that might 
be required to do this on a large scale. I believe that you can 
appreciate that this could not be done overnight. 

Concerning your proposal to establish a focal point for Fed- 
eral responsibility for library programs, I would advise you to 
avoid recommending the establishment of a new Federal agency for 
this purpose. Setting up a new bureaucracy is seldom the answer 
to anything. 
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Finally, I would simply advise you to give careful thought 
to any new funding proposals that you develop in connection with 
drafting new legislation. As you know, the Federal budget is 
not in the best condition right now, and any new funding proposals 
must be based on reality. 

I again thank you for your kind invitation and hope that 
these comments will be useful to you. 



Sincerely, 





Subcommittee on Labor-HEW 
Appr6priations 
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University 

16802 



16 April 1975 



In addressing myself to the proposed national program for library 
and information services prepared by the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, it is apparent that, were it 
to be fully implemented, the quality of American life would be 
greatly improved. Even partial implementation, however, is much 
to be desired and the present economic realities being what they 
are, I would urge the National Commission to move toward establish- 
ing priorities within its recommendations in the expectation that 
at least some of them may be implemented soon while others may 
be deferred for later action. 



In my own thinking, objectives 3, 5, 7 and 8, if implemented, 
would do much to develop a firm basis for future development of 
increased accessibility to information resources and, at the same 
time, would give immediate help to programs which already promise 
successfully to extend access to significant numbers of users whose 
demonstrable needs have already been adequately identified, and 
who utilise the knowledge gained for the ultimate benefit of society. 

Most libraries, and especially those with significant collections, 
already share their resources whether they are state libraries, 
large public libraries, or public and private college and research 
libraries. For many years they have been moving, at varying rates 
of speed, toward systems of libraries designed to serve an in- 
creasing number of clients at little or no direct cost to the user. 
In that a system of libraries, regardless of the degree of sophisti- 
cation achieved, must have basic resources to share, it is evident 
that the proven success of categorical federal aid has enriched 
the quality and size of resources available and should be continued. 
The large libraries in our great cities, for example, offer both 
research and informational resources to large populations working 
at all levels of investigation and not only routinely provide 
practical help but do much to encourage individual development among 
all classes of citizens. States should be encouraged to develop 
sophisticated information networks utilising and increasing the 
resources already existing within an organised framework of orderly 
development. The National Commission should further encourage 
federal and state support for these embryonic system in a manner 
which will benefit more people but, at the same time, not inhibit 
the legitimate expectations of users with rights of special, primary 
access. 
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The plight of the cities does not need reiteration; the plight 
of their libraries does. The plight of higher education is well 
known; the maintenance of their incomparable library and infor- 
mation resources, as a national resource, is but dimly perceived 
by society. Any legislation designed to encourage more effective 
service must, of course, be developed within the framework of 
past experience in giving local political units authority in 
the disposition of federal funds. The experience of libraries 
and library systems with revenue sharing suggests, at least, that 
the larger view of the federal government may be more productive 
of general good than the limited vision too often found at the 
local level. 

Related to this, is the Comndssion's recommendation (Objective 5) 
that there be more effective coordination of existing federal 
programs of library and information service. In my thinking the 
most important parts of the proposed program are those pertaining 
to the role of the Library of Congress, the National Library of 
Medicine, the National Agricultural Library, and the other large 
federal libraries. All of the nation's libraries, whether large 
or small, research or recreational, college or university, or 
private special libraries are dependent for many services on 
federal libraries, particularly the Library of Congress. The 
precedents and the traditions of service and cooperation are 
already established but it is increasingly important that the 
people and resources of these great repositories must become even 
more responsive to the national needs, not just to those of speci- 
fied clienteles. The library profession, and many informed laymen ^ 
have long felt that the Congress should officially designate the 
Library of Congress as the National Library. Indeed, perhaps all 
these of the major federal libraries should be combined one way or 
another, perhaps after the model recently adopted to form The 
British Library. A refinement and extension of the responsibilities 
originally assigned to these libraries should be encouraged to make 
planning, services, resource development and the implementation of 
a much-needed leadership role more effective. These libraries, with 
additional funding undiluted by parochial or political concerns of 
the states, could not only make such programs as NPAC, the further 
development of M.>iRC, greater accessibility to MEDLINE, the National 
Serials Data Program, and other similar programs far more effective 
in serving individuals and communities throughout the country. 
These programs, and others like them are essential to The Pennsylvania 
State University which, as a major land-grant institution, serves 
not only its own 64,721 students, but makes its resources available 
to the whole Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The federal libraries 
have amply demonstrated that they have the capability to give leader- 
ship to the whole information profession, to think in national terms, 
to create effective innovative service programs, and to develop 
and implement national networks. This should not only be encouraged, 
but extended. 
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Related to strengthening the federal library system's services 
to the nation are the Commission's Objectives 7 and 8, the 
establishment of "a locus of federal responsibility charged with 
implementing the national network and coordinating the National 
Program under the policy guidance of the National Commission, to 
"plan, develop and iipvlement a nationwide network of library 
and information service" respectively. These are long overdue 
and while individual states, individual institutions, various 
consortia, and individual firms in the private sector have done 
much good work, there is still a vast amount of expensive and 
ineffective duplication of effort, still a tendency to think 
parochially of narrowly defined clienteles. The National Commission 
itself may be the appropriate agency for giving leadership and 
direction to these various efforts, or it may be that a reorganised 
federal library system could do the job, but in any case, it must 
be done with sensitive concern for the basic missions of the par- 
ticipating units, whether they he large urban public libraries, 
public or private universities, or special libraries under cor- 
poration control. All of these are in a position, with federal 
help and strong leadership, to make a much greater contribution 
toward satisfying the nation's informational needs than they are 
presently doing. If the quality of American life is to improve, 
it is essential that this sort of planning and implementation be 
achieved. 

I recognise that my comments suggest a greater faith in strong, 
sophisticated centralised leadership than has been traditional in 
library and information circles. I also recognise the political 
appeal (indicated in other objectives of the National Commission) 
in touting increased access to library and information resources 
as a form of social welfare. I have very real reservations about 
the ability of librarians and information specialists to achieve 
what our public education systems, with their vast resources in 
people and money, our television networks, and our independent 
local libraries have failed to do. I have a concern that the 
Commission itself, and any new locus of leadership it may achieve, 
may become more concerned with the quantity of information available 
and distributed, than with the quality. This caveat does not, 
however, detract from my conviction that the framework already 
exists to gradually improve the quality of life for an increasing 
number of Americans to the ultimate benefit of all. This being so, 
I would hope the Commission would not be tempted to achieve, on 
paper, the kind of innocently idealistic legislation so charac- 
teristic of the so-called "Great Society" but which, in its fore- 
ordained failure, ultimately proved a disservice to the nation. 




Stuart Forth 

Dean of Uni\rersity Libraries 
The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 
University Park, Pa. 16802 
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MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
P.O. Box 8717. BWI A RPORT 

Baltimore. Maryland 21240 

Jerome Framptom, Jr» 
President 
Maiyland State Board of Education 

Statement 
prepared for 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



I welcome the opportiinity to present my views on library needs and 
on the role and responsibilities of the Federal Government • 

In Maryland the State Board and State Department of Education are 
responsible for the development of school and public libraries, for resource 
centers and other library arrangements that will meet the library and 
information needs of the people of our State. Our library laws give us the 
mandate to provide leadership for planning and development of coordinated 
library services. The Master Plan for the Development of Library Services in 
the State of Maryland, 1976-1980, approved by the State Board of Education, 
the Governor and the Maryland Advisory Council on Libraries, outlines our 
priority needs to increase cooperative programs, to strengthen State and 
regional resource centers, and to provide greater financial support for 
public, school and academic libraries. 

In my estimation, governments at all levels - local. State and 
national — must recognize the essential value of libraries in lives of all 
types of citizens and must provide funds needed for library services* Too 
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often agencies of government have put libraries at the bottom of the list of 
priorities and as a result of inadequate funds our citizens have been deprived 
of library materials and services that can make a difference in ttieir daily 
lives . 

State conferences and the White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services should focus on the role of libraries in meeting the 
educational, cultural, and daily needs of our citizens, highlight the current 
efforts of libraries to provide new programs and services and stress the need 
for more financial support at all levels of government. 

Libraries are essentially democratic institutions j that is, they are 
designed to serve all kinds of users. The young student whose reading ability 
is limited as well as the talented curious student should find what he wants 
in his school media center. Public library users range from those with requests 
for materials and information on the questions arising from our day to day 
living to those requiring very specialized books of a research and technical 
natt-Te . 

The Federal government must recognize the diversity of library and 
information needs in this country and the diverse kinds of services and 
materials that will meet these needs. 

As an average citizen and not a researcher I am opposed to the 
Federal government placing its highest priority in library funding in a national 
library network designed to serve that small percentage of our citizens who 
are researchers and highly technical specialists. I believe that the Federal 
government must assist the States in ii!5)roving education and library services 
for everyone. 
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The acceptance by the Federal government of a defined Federal role 
and function for libraries js sadly lacking. The conmiitment to an aacepted 
articulated position would give the State a sound basis on which to determine 
its own programs and its own financing responsibilities* Federal library 
legislation should strengthen the leadership role of the State agency as a 
coordinating agency for all library programs* While Federal legislation and 
administration will of necessity provide a sense of direction in the utilization 
of Federal funde and require sound planning and accountability in the States, 
the Federal government should allow the State library agency the greatest 
possible freedCHu to determine its own needs and priorities in the utilization 
of Federal funds. 

Libraries are an iu^jortant and fundamental resource in a vigorous 
democratic society. The White House Conference on Libraries and the continued 
work of the National Commission on Library Information Science should make 
library purposes and library needs more visible to and better understood by 
government officials and the many publics they are designed to serve. 

I regret that I cannot be present at the Hearing on May 21, 1975 • 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this 
testimony toward the work of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. 

I have carefully reviewed the information sent me 
and am impressed with the comprehensive and pro- 
fessional studies either completed or under way. 



As a district center librarian, working closely with 
thirty local libraries located in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, there are several matters apparent to 
me that merit the attention of the Commission, and 
several recommendations. Although much thought has 
been given to the research and reference centers, the 
role of the local library has not been fully explored. 

1. The local public libraries, at least in the 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic states, provide 
ready-made, easily accessible, conveniently 
located points of contact by, and delivery of 
library services directly to, a majority of 
the people. In most cases people are 
"comfortable" and at ease in their local 
libraries where staff and public share common 
problems and community aspirations. Moreover, 
the public libraries have been forerunners in 
trying to reach those members of the community 
who are not traditional library users. "Outreach" 
programs, "Books-by-mail," Libraries on Wheels," 
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storefront libraries, and many other such 
programs, all originated and are carried on 
by public libraries, 

'•Universities Without Walls'* and other self- 
education programs whether formal or informal, 
are sending increasing numbers of peo'^le directly 
to their closest local library for assistance, 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Build on this already established person- 
to-person availability of library service 
by a funding program that would encourage, 
enlarge, and support such grass-roots 
efforts • Direct grants at this level for 
materials, automated equipment for routine 
tasks, and in-service training of personnel 
would make an immediate impact toward the 
achievement of the goal of meeting the 
library and information needs of the people. 



2. Although users of libraries have been identified 
in groups, with advocates for each group, people 
do not seek library information and services in 
groups. An individual belonging to the ''Scientists 
and Technologists" group, searches for his or her 
needs as an individual, not for a "group," although 
what is learned may benefit the group. Even a 
scientist approaches a problem and a need for 
information based on personal interest and 
individual capability. In addition, the scientist 
may belong to several of the identified groups, 
such as "Homemakers and Parents" and "Geogra- 
phically Remote" and need library se?;vices for 
all three. Local public libraries are capable of 
taking care of such a situation by mail or other 
delivery service such as a Bookmobile for the 
"Geographically Remote" category and by materials 
for the"Homemakers and Parents" group, but perhaps 
not for the more specialized "Scientists and 
Technologists" needs. One point of contact for 
all needs of an individual, as at a local library, 
would serve the public most efficiently. 
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April 9, 1975 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 



RECOMMENDATION: 

Expand the already established inter- 
library loan capabilities o£ college, 
university and research libraries by a 
combination o£ grants for materials and 
reimbursements for searching and loaning, 
not only to each other, but especially to 
the public library, which is much more 
likely to be the point of contact with the 
people needing the information. There 
should be uniform accountability among such 
resource libraries, with established 
alternatives . 



In this section of the country there are vast resources 
in such libraries as those at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia University, the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Princeton University, etc. Instead of 
establishing new resource and information centers in 
this area, a system of reimbursements for the use of 
specialized materials already cataloged and classified 
would be more economical. If the Library of Congress 
were made a national lending resource, perhaps we could 
eliminate the step of borrowing from colleges and 
universities, using them only as a last resource. This 
would cut down somewhat on the numbers of collections 
that would need to be financed. 



If a prototype is needed, I offer the system used here, 
which is serving an urban/suburban population of 660,000, 
with a 991 satisfaction rate in supplying materials 
and/ or information. 

Requests, from 30 libraries, two bookmobiles and a 
variety of other outlets, which cannot be filled locally 
are channeled into the district center, by telephone or 
printed form depending on urgency. The district center 
fills all requests possible from its own holdings or 
those of other libraries within the district by consulting 
a union catalog. These are sent to the requesting 
library for its patron by three times per week van service 
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Mr, Frederick H, Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 



I£ the material requested is not available within the 
district, the Union Catalog o£ Pennsylvania or the 
National Union Catalog are consulted for locations. 
I£ one o£ Pennsylvania's four regional libraries has the 
material, it is requested via TWX- If not available 
from one of the four, the other locations are contacted 
via regular ALA interlibrary loan forms and a loan or 
photocopies requested. So popular has this "991 
fulfillment** become that in spite of filling 85% from 
our own resources, we borrow books daily from libraries 
all over the country. In the month of March, 1975, for 
instance, we obtained specialized materials for local 
people from the Universities of Texas and Virginia, 
Princeton and Iowa State Universities, the Boston, Seattle 
and Providence Public Libraries, and the New York, 
Tennessee and Washington State Libraries, 



RECOMMENDATION; 

Although all these libraries lend us 
materials, it is a costly courtesy. 
Funding on a per search and loan basis 
would remove the hesitation that public 
libraries feel in borrowing specialized 
materials. The fact that the requests 
are channeled through a district center 
assures that the bibliographic information 
is correct and that only specialized 
materials are requested. 



The lending process could be speeded up if daily instead 
of three times per week deliveries could be afforded. 
In Pennsylvania there is in addition a three times per 
week delivery service that connects 175 college, 
university, and district center libraries. 

Terminals at all major or district library centers, 
connecting with OCLC would be highly beneficial. 

Sincerely yours, 

PF:cj Mrs, Pearl Frankenfield 

Executive Director 

\ GO 
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In view of the fact that in the report the commission states 
that major emphasis should be placed on the needs of the user 
and that the local library outlet is the key to a national program, 
we see the following problems and solutions as part of the 
implementation process: 

A. Problems - Local Outlets 

1. Many unserved areas have no local 
outlets . 

2. Many local outlets are totally inadequate - 
lack of trained staff, lack of basic 
material, antiquated and outmoded physical 
facilities and the inadequate hours of 
service. 

3. Regional networks, where they exist, are 
generally underfunded and are unable to 
support and connect local outlets 
effectively. 

B. Solution - Legislation Should Be Passed To: 

1. Clearly establish the states' responsibility 
for the provision of library service as 
part of their educational mandates. Local 
public library service for all citizens 
should be mandated. 

2. Define and establish the legal and fiscal 
independence of public library units. 

3. Establish standards for local snd regional 
service. Local units and regional 

systems should be able to meet the basic needs 
of their communities. 

4. Establish federal categorical aid programs 
aimed at the development of strong local 
outlets and regional system network. State 
by state assessment of local need will be 
required. 

5. To equalize local tax support within states 
and regions. 



MRS. M. B. GAINES 
THRAIL LIBRARY 

MiDDLiro;/'! Y ' w 




31 March 1975 



Mr. Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

I have received your letter inviting me to submit a statement to the Commission prior to 
its meeting in Philadelphia in May. Thank you for the opportunity. 

My statement will be very brief but its brevity should not be construed in any way to lessen 
its importance or suggest the level of my concern about the matter. 

I have read the 2nd draft of the National Program and the Commission's Annual Report for 
1972-3. I commend the Commission for a tremendous accomplishment in the face of great 
pressures and numerous problems. I am pleased that the entire program is being developed 
as a "user oriented" plan, but it is that point that gives rise to my concern. 

If the plan is to be user oriented and if it is to be for all the people, then it must be that. 
The plan, as i read it and related materials, every so often mentions the non-user (and these 
far outnumber the users). No where do I see any real effort specified to seek the non-user, 
find out why he wears this tag, find what he really needs and what, if anything, this network 
plan can do to consider his needs. It will be the non-users, since they are so large in number, 
who will pay the major part of the cost of the program through taxes and yet he is not being 
tied in at the outset of planning. 

The program is beginning to crystal ize, the plan is set, the components and services are being 
specified and the needs of perhaps 70% of the population are unknown. 

I urge the Commission to fund a nationwide study of the "unknown library taxpayer" to see if 
we are failing him and, if so, how, and to see what there is in his background, education, 
training or experience that makes the library totally without value or meaning for him. Be- 
fore we take more of his money, I would hope we would seek a way of determining how we 
might be of service to him. An excellent program which you have helped bring closer to 
reality will be much less for failing this large segment of our population. 



/^Sincerely yount- 
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Andrew Geddes 
^ Director ' . 
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GERALD R. WISER 
High School principal 




ROBERT V, IGO. D.ED< 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 



HERBERT E. REED 
Elementary supervisor 



JEAN E. HAYNES 
business Manager 



JAY G. ELICKER. D.Ed. 



SUPERINTENDENT 



Box 4. WINGATE. PENNSYLVANIA I6t80 



April 17, 1975 



Mr. Frtdtrick Burkhardt, chair»an 

National Comdsslon on Libraries & Inf • Science 

Suite 601 1717 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D* C* 20036 

Dear Mr* Burkhardt: 

I have carefully read the report which was sent. As a librarian, i agree 

•with the concept as it stands. There are a few points I would like to have con- 
sidered before final arrangeaents are aade. 

Consolidation of categorical aid prograns for ele»entaiy and secondary 
schools are resulting in future loss of nonies. Many administrations are not 
library/Media oriented and funds wUl be allotted to other prograM, such as 
guidance. School librarians have indicated that administrators are planning 
to use these funds to bolster other programs. The reason being that libraries 
have had time to build their collections. In many cases, these are the same 
school library programs which do not meet ALA standards. Plus, many adminis- 
trators feel that once standards are met, funds can be decreased. 

If libraries are to continue to grow, federal funds must be earmarked 
directly for libraries. 

Another point to consider is staffing of libraries. For elementary school 
libraries, it is permissable to have one librarian for one, two, or seventeen 
elementary schools within a system. There is no penalty from the state. But 
in public libraries, a certain number must be employed, regardless of available 
funds, or the state aid is reduced. This is a very inconsistent library policy. 

I am constantly amazed at how differently things are done in school libraries 
as versus public libraries, particularly when funding and staff are involved. 

I am a strong supporter that one standard exist for school media programs. 
It has been suggested the Pennsylvania use a double standard ~ one for media 

•and one for libraries. Since the national trend has been for one, I see Penn- 
sylvania goingbackwards in school media programs if this is adopted. 
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tl * °^ * rural county library in Pennsylvania, I am concerned 

wltn the financia burden. Local revenues cannot support the public's demand for 
improved or new programs, new construction, and new staff. 

Our board recently lost an appeal for monies for a construction grant. The 

S^Jf "'_!f" ^ P™^^'^' necessary 3.75 per capita for each 

person within our service area. This was the primary reason the grant was denied. 
At the same time, a district center which covers only one county received a con- 
8r*nt of $150,000.00. After due thought, this library turned down the 

^^""^ — ""^^ *° ^^^'^ tapel This points out 

a rather drastic flaw in construction grants. 

The well-to-do libraries do better, while the small, poor libraries get 
poorer. How does one overcome this obstacle? Also, to maintain state funding, the 
same standards are required. This involves new books/materials and new staff. 

.^A»r^A ^® increased, the revenue sharing bill could be con- 

sidered a bill that needs rewritten. A possibility would be that libraries are 

f!Sf^ r^n! °^ A« bill stands now, revenue 

f^s can be used 100^ for one project. If the percentage is there each ^ear, a 
small library could continue to grow. 

no+ JtJ^^^ ^ library and information structure must occur. The national 

network will only be as strong as the local and state commitmMits. As a school 
librarian and county library trustee, I know that cooperation can and does exist 
between various types of libraries. But until a national staixiard of guidelines, 
complete with funding regulations, can be established from local through federal 
the library system will continue to be erratic. xouexax. 



Sincerely, 



Barbara S. Geeting \^ 
BSG:eil J 
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• ^{j NEW YORK MIITROPOLITAN RmTiRHNCE 
---K^ AND RESHARCII LIBRARY AGENCY 
"^^^"^"^ II >x/i:sT dOTii STREET, N.Y., N.Y. 10018 



Telephones: 212 695-6732 
212 790-6307 



LIBRARY PROGRAM FOR 



THE STATE OF NEW YORK 



The New York State library program has as its purpose to make 
available to every citizen, institution and organization essential 
information for education, science, industry, commerce and culture. 
Any citizen, regardless of age or domicile, has a right to conven- 
ient free access to local libraries to meet his needs. 

Such a program would operate as a decentralized system with 
the State Library providing major resources and coordinating ser- 
vices. Statewide library networks constitute the most efficient 
means to provide quality library services. Thus, the nine regional 
systems should provide, on an operating level, the essential infor- 
mation services. 

The immediate goal of the state program will be (is) the 
further development of an integrated network of libraries. 

Morris A. Gelfand 
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NHW YORK METROPOLITAN REFERENCE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARY AGENCY 

U WEST 'iOTn STREET. N.Y., N.Y. 10018 

Telephones: 212 695-6732 
212 790-6307 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE STATE AND THE REGIONAL ROLES 

IN THE 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY PROGRAM 



General principles: The State should be responsible 
for statewide planning and the coordination of 
regional activities. The State should provide 
the inter-regional services; the regional systems, 
the intra-regional services. 



STATE 


REGIONAL 


Provides bibliographic data base of 
state library and plans coordination 
of regional data bases. 


Build regional data bases compatible 
with the state system. 


Provides inter-regional coinmunication 
network for interlibrary loan (and 
photocopy substitute) purposes. 


Regional exhaustion of resources through 
local communications networks. 


Coordination and planning for resources 
development and allocation of funds 
to regions therefore. 


Drafting regional collection development 
program which will serve as a basis 
for a cooperative and coordinated ac- 
quisition program. Allocation of funds 
within the region in accordance with 
the plan. 


Establishment of a statewide document 
delivery service. 


Provision of intra-regional document de- 
livery service (in broadest sense) . 


Certification of librarians and regis- 
tration of libraries. 


Not applicable. 
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In consonance of above, establishment 
of objectives of continuing education 
(in-service training) progrsun and 
provision of expert advice and cen- 
tral services to regions. Inter- 
regional coordination of progreons 
and publicity. 



Development of specific seminars, etc. 
to meet local needs, coordinated with 
local library schools to ensure high 
quality programs meeting state needs 
and complementary to library school 
programs . 



Enunciation of a statewide direct ac- 
cess policy with appropriate finan- 
cial allocations to regions to make 
policy effective. 



Within state guidelines, make direct 
access policy effective with appro- 
priate compensation by regional office 
to library members. 



Development of statewide plan for ac- 
cess to information services - 
chiefly, but not exclusively, 
computer-based . 



Provision of intra-regional operation to 
provide direct and indirect access to 
data bases providing information 
services (local brokerage service) . 



Planning and implementation of demon- 
stration and feasibility programs: 

1. Statewide 

2. Coordination of multi-regional 
with allocations from state 
funds. 



Regional demonstration and feasibility 
programs for: 

1. Support state programs 

2. Programs developed to meet specific 
local (regional) needs but state- 
funded. 



Planning and implementation of effec- 
tive union list programs: 

1. Serials 

2. Microforms 

3. Last copy 

4. Newspaper 

5. Other non-print categories 

6. Etc. 
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Gathering, collating and editing, according 
to state standards, regional union lists 
as cited to left for purposes of improving 
access through: 

1. Interlibrary loan 

2. Photocopy substitute for ILL 

3. Coordinated and cooperative acquisi- 
tions programs— 

4. Serials rationalization programs^ 

5. Leveling dejnand load among individual 
libraries 

6. Collection weeding 

7. Storage of lesser used materials 
decisions 

8. Avoidance of capital expenditures o/a 
uncontrolled growth 



Kenxeth a. Gibson 

MAYOR 

Newark, New Jersey 

07102 



April 24, 1975 



Mr* Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
1717 K Street, - Suite 601 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

In response to your invitation, I am submitting the following 
comments regarding the proposed national plan for Library and 
Information Services . 

I have seen the statement submitted by J. Bernard Schein, Direc- 
tor of the Newark Public Library and am fully in accord with the 
emphasis given to the urgen necessity of financial relief for 
Newark and other large cities. 

The public libraries of Newark and other large cities, such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland and Boston, are 
nationally recognized as information and research centers serving 
areas with populations well beyond their municipal boundaries. 
Without the full participation of these public libraries there 
can be no effective national network of library and information 
services. It is only in recent years that financial assistance 
to urban libraries has been initiated in recognition of the 
service they provide to large regions. The amount of such aid 
however, is most inadequate and now, when it is most needed, is 
threatened with curtailment if not total discontinuance. 

The financial plight of this nation's cities is all too well 
known and is now reaching crisis proportions. To be successful, 
a national plan for library service must provide for substantial 
financial assistance for the large urban libraries, perhaps 
through the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Such 
assistai^ce should be given on a regular annual basis. Without 
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thi3 assist'ance, I do not see how the city libraries can participate 
in any natdonal plan. 

I appreciJ/te the opportunity to offer these comments 

'//' 

Sincer/t/A.y/, 



KEljIJCTH A. GIBSON 
MAYOR 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

•public library 



April 15, 1975 



I'lr, Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Cormaission on Libraries and 
Information Science 
1717 K Street, Northwest Suite 601 
Washington, D.C. ?.0v36 

Dear Vx^ Burkhardt j 

My concerns are not original, but perhaps they will serve as a reinforcement 
of similar concerns expressed by others. 

The role of public libraries in society is changing, consequently its image 
must be redefined. However onfe thing remains constant - everyone mu.st loam 
to read. Every one should have access to the public library as it is the one 
institution of self-help* 

Close attention must be given to the disclosures which challenge traditiontxl 
beliefs with regards to the character of public library services. American 
society has predestined that public library services must expand, but no 
criteria has been established for exp:.nsion of these services. As a children's 
librarian, I am concerned with improvement of services to and for children. 
Children of all ages, econoriic status, ethnic backgrounds and capabilities 
have an inherent right to the best available public library services. 

The government of the United State has an obligation to fulfill these needs. 
Traditionally libr-^ry services have always held the lowest position on our 
economic scale. Justifiably so, under extenuating circumstances. How can one 
possibly think of library services if one is hungry or has no place to stay? 
On the other hand our government spends billions of dollars for space projects 
and warfare. If some of this money could be redirected and channelled into 
peace time projects, perhaps library services could be adequately expanded. 

I strongly advocate federal support for public libraries. With federal finan- 
ciaI support and proper channeling of funds, many inadequately or poorly served 
groups would be exposed to the best available library services. Funds should 
specifically be allocated for early childhood learning, high interest - low 
reading level material and simple text related books. 
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Further I am concerned about the spiralirig cost of books. Books are the back- 
bone of our service - without them, there is no hope for expansion of these 
vital services. 



Sincerely, 

Mildred R. Greene 
Children's Librarian 



Testimony submitted by Harold S. Hacker for the 
Mid Atlantic Conference. The paper was presented 
at the AIRLIE HOUSE Conference on Interlibrary 
Communications and Information Networks - 1970 



IMPLEMENTING NETWORK PLANS IN NEW YORK STATE: 

JURISDICTIONAL 
CONSIDERATIONS IN THE DESIGN OF LIBRARY NETWORKS 



Mr. Hacker I s paper appeared in a book entitled "Interlibrary 
Communications and Information Networks," published by 
the American Library Association in 1971. 
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Implementing Network Plans in .New York State: 

Jurisdictional 
Considerations in the Design of Library Networks 

Harold S. Hacker 



r\BLB OF ABBREVIATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 



\NYLTS 

of Ncv\ York Libraries for Technical Services 

B\Kc:i>L 

Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
tCLO 

(\mimissioner*s Committee on Library Development 
OLD 

DiMsion of Library Development, State Library, State Ed- 
ucation Development 

KTL 

Kric County Public Library 
LSKA 

r.Icmcntary and Setondary Education Act (federal) 
LSCA 

Library SerMcesand Construction Act (federal) 
LIT 

Library Trustees Foi ndation of New York State 
MCLS 

Monroe County Library System 
MKIRO 

New York Metropolitan Reference and Research Library 
Agency 
NYLA 

New York Library Association 
NYPL 

New York Public Library 
NYSILL 

New York State Inter* Library Loan Network 

ih:ls 

Ontario Cooperative Library System 
PLS 

Pioneer Library System 
RRRLC 

RiH hcstcr Regional Research Library Council 
SKI) 

Siatr Kduiation Department 



Hrfrreiiie and Research Library Resources (state and re* 
»:u)iial programs) 



New York State is covered by two types of regional lil)rary 
networks, public library s>!>tcmb, twcnt>-two of wlucli scr\c the 
state's sixty-two counties: and reference and research library 
systems, nine of which cover the same territor\-. In very recent 
years some regional school library networks have begun to 
develop, thanks to ESEA Title III funding. At the Mate level 
there is one operating special -pur pose network, the New York 
State Inter-Library Loan Network, NYSILL, A second special 
purpose state network is in the early stages of implementation. It 
is the Association of New York Libraries for Technical Ser\'iccs, 
ANYLTS, formed by the twenty- two public library systems. 
The New York State Education Department, through its Di* 
vision of Library Development, its State Library, and its lUirrau 
of School Libraries, has been very much involvrd in the plan- 
ning, implementation, and operations of these libiarx nctworkN. 

For my own part, I have spent the greater part of mv 
professional career in network planning and implcnu-nt.iuon 
both in my several library posts and as a vohinteer at Mate ami 
regional levels. I ha\e served as a member of all fix estate Mud\ 
committees and have participated actively in moM of our twriit> 
annual efforts to persuade the governors and Icgislatnros to 
enact library network legislation and/or to increase libtar\ 
funding at the state level. In two cases of regional nctwoik 
funding — Erie and Monroe counties — I have participated at 
every stage of the planning and implementation except for the 
political caucuses. I have benefited greatly from on-iho-n)!) 
experiences in the planning, implementation, and o(X'ra(u>ns of 
these New York State networks: the I^uffalo and l'>ir ('ounty 
Public Library, B&ECPL, and the Pioneer l.ibraiy Svstem, 
PLS (the former, a single-county public library >ystcm and the 
latter, a five-county system); the Rochester Regional RrMMrch 
Library Council, RRRLC, comprising university, college, pub* 
lie, and special libraries in a five*county area; and the state's 
NYSILL Network in which our Rochester libraries s<Mvoas an 
area resource center. Finally, during many yeais of seivieo as 
secretary and treasurer to the Library Trustei*s foundation of 
New York State, I had the opportunity to work with network 
regional planning groups throughout the slate. 

It was for thc^ reasons that I ho|>cd that in a very short time I 
could prepare a paper on network implementation for this 
Conference, I was asked to disiuss the prt>blenis that netwuiks 
encounter when they o|>crate within the Jurisdiction of several 
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layers of government and when several types of libraries un« 
dertake a common network activity. I also was asked to suggest 
some solutions to those problems. *rhis I have tried to do. 

Since New York State is famous for its library systems, I often 
will be ushig the word "system.** The words "system** and 
'*network" have a common meaning throughout this paper. 

PLANNING. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA 
FOR THE NETWORK 

The first stage of network implementation is that of planning 
the network. New York State owes much of its library network 
progress to sound studies and planning. Techniques have varied 
substantially among the nine major planning efforts which I will 
mention in this chapter four dealing v%ith public library net- 
works, one with reference and research library networks, two 
with both of the above, and two with special-purposc state 
networks. Of the nine studies, three were conducted by com- 
mittees representing the varied library interests of the state, 
aided by paid staff; two were conducted by committees without 
staff; two were conducted by the Research Division of the State 
Education Department, SED, one with and one without an 
advisory committee from the field; and two were conducted by 
an educational consultant firm under contract with SED, 

Because other papers for this Conference will deal extensively 
with network planning, I will limit this section to identifying the 
nine studies and reporting in capsule form their purposes, scope, 
major recommendations, and results. The results of these studies 
— legislation and network implementation — will be treated 
more fully in subsequent sections. 

New York State Education Department — Research 
Division 

Report title and date: Development of Ltbraty Services 
in ,Weiv York State, 1949^ 

Study period: 1945-1947 

Committee: Four-member advisory committee, 
appointed by the New York Library Association 

Purpose: To respond to request of NYLA for SED 
to conduct study to determine state s role in the 
improvement of public library service 

Scope* SED Research Division staff conducted 
statewide study of public libraries 

Major recommendations: F'ourtcen state-operated 
regional library service centers financed by state, 
phjs state-aid payments direct to three New York 
City libraries, in lieu of centers; regional centers to 
provide "wholesale" services to public libraries; 
creation of county and regional advisory boards; 
cost to state — $7 million 

Results. SKI) Hoard of Regents recommended 
operation of one experimental regional center for a 
three-year pcrio<l; Watertown Region was selected 
and began operations in 1948 on annual $100,000 
state budget. 



Governor Dewey'S Committee on Library Aid 

Report title and date. Library S^iee for All, 195^ 
Study period: 1949 

Committee: Fifteen-member study committee, 
appointed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 

Purpose: To determine the state's financial role in 
support of public libraries 

Scope: Committee '*blue-skied" without benefit to 
staff 

Major recommendations. Supported library systems 
formed at least on a countywide basis as eligible for 
state-aid, accented local initative and responsibility; 
stressed value of system services; encouraged 
multicounty developnrent of systems, established fint 
state-aid formula in .gislative format; cost to state 
— $3,650,000 

Results: Passage in 1950 of first state-aid law with 
II million appropriation for which six public library 
systems serving eight counties immediately were 
eligible. Shortly after, two additional systems serving 
three counties were established. 

COMMISSIONER'S COMMITTEE ON PUBUC LIBRARY SERVICE 

Report title and date: Report on the Commissioner of 
Education's Committee on Public Library Service, 1958^ 

Study period: 1956-1957 

Committee. Twentyone-membcr study committee, 
appointed by Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr. 

Purpose: To review the progress of public library 
systems since 1950 and to make recommendations to 
improve the state-aid law since only thirty of sixty- 
two counties were served by eight library systems 

Scope: Staff study of system operations in thirteen 
counties; case studies of system planning to 
determine obstacles to system implementation; 
comparative study of system and nonsystem libraries 

Major recommendations: Reaffirmed system concept, 
state-aid, and local initative and responsibility; new 
flexibility through cooperative library system 
structure; accented multicounty system and 
importance of central library (defined as requiring 
100,000 volume nonfiction collection); exprc«cd 
principle of gradualism permitting systems five years 
to meet some standards; dealt with specific problems 
of New York Public Library's Research Libraries, 
Watertown Regional Library Service Center, and 
the State Library; recommended separate study of 
re^search library needs; revised state-aid formula, 
cost to state — $10.3 million, plus central library 
book aid 

Results: Passage of new state-aid law in 1958 with 
reduced formula; full formula enacted I960; within 
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four years, remainder of state organized so that by 
1962 twenty-two library systems served the sixty*two 
counties. 



commissioner's committee on reference and 
Research Library Resources 

Report title and date: Report of the Commissioner's 
Committee on Reference and Research Library Resources, 
December 1961 

Study period: 1960-1961 

Committee: Twenty-member study committee, 
appointed by Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr. 

Purpose: To study problems of library information 
service and research library facilities, and their 
ability to meet needs; to review technological 
developments and administrative and fiscal devices 
that may contribute to solution of the problems 

Scope: Staff study of growth of research activities 
and college population; information explosion and 
automation in libraries reviewed by committee; 
comparative data on college university and special 
libraries collected, use of various libraries by college 
students examined, devising of new hypothetical 
system by committee 

Major recommendations. Creation of state reference 
and research library board and special staff, 
designation of major state subject centers, creation 
of state-wide interlibrary loan and communications 
network; establishment of five to six regional 
research library systems, including all but school 
libraries; state-aid formula; cost to state — $8 
million 

Results. Legislative proposals were never enacted — 
no formula; five straight years of legislative defeat 
until 1966 when appropriation was made; since 
1966 nine regional systems have been established, 
plus statewide interlibrary loan network, NYSILL. 



Governor Rockefeller's Committee on Libraries 

This study requires a bit of explanation. It took several years 
of effort to persuade Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller to call the 
first Governor's Conference on Libraries, Early in 1965 he 
appointed an adwsory commincc to plan the conference for 
June. The same people were reappointed to make legislative 
and budgetary proposals to him late in 1965. There was a 
published repv^rt of the proceedings of the conference, but no 
published report of the Governor's Committee on Libraries. 

Gov€mor*s Confe^^ence 

Report title ai;d date. Proceedings of the First 
Governor's Libraty Ccnferencr, June 24-25, 1965, n.dfi 



Committee. ScvcntceiMneniber advisory committee, 
appointed by Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller to 
plan the conference 

Purpose: To focus public attention on library needs 
in New York State 

Scope: Librarians and scientists presented papers on 
research library problems and solutions during two- 
day conference 

Result: Delegates to conference unanimously voted 
to request the govcrnof to extend the life of the 
advisory committee so that it could malcc 
recommendations to him to improve library service 
in the state. 

Governor's Committee on Libraries 

No report 

Study period: 1965 

Committee: Same as advisory committee 

Purpose: To recommend library legislative and 
budgetary programs to the governor 

Scope. Committee meeting, without staff, fall 1965, 
to propose revisions in the public library state-aid 
formula and appropriation levels to launch reference 
and research library, 3R's, program in the state 

Major recommendations. Increase basic state-aid 
formula for public libraries by about 33 percent 
and add a new section providing state-aid to 
improve central libraries — total added cost of S3.8 
million; and appropriations of S1.2 million to 
launch state and regional 3R's programs 

Results: Legislature and governor approved state-aid 
formula revision and appropriation of S13.3 million 
for public libraries, and S700,000 was appropriated 
for 3R*s programs. 

State Education DEPART.MfcNT -Evaluation Division 

Report title and date: Emerging Library Systems: the 
1963-66 Evaluation of the New York State Public Library 
Systems, 1967^ 

Study pericd: 1963-1966 

Committee: None 

Purpose; To evaluate the effectiveness of the public 
library systems* programs, last reviewed in 1957 

Scope: Intensive analysis by Evaluation Division 
staff and consultants of .systems' services, resourcint, 
organization, management, and finances; study of 
accessibility of library service and of library ustTs; 
review of the rolo of the state and of the special 
problems of the New York City public libraries. 

Major reconimendatitms. ('(X>rdinate library services 
of all types at all levels; mcniify public library 
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programs to meet student needs; new approach to 
public library financing — equalization, county 
support, and statc»aid as a stimulant; strengthen 
central libraries; intermediate level service; clarify 
roles of SHD's Division of Library Development and 
public library systems; develop intersystem 
cooperation; initiate State Library building 
construction fund; involvement in systems affairs by 
trustees and librarians; and appointment of an 
advisory committee by the Commissioner of 
Education to review report and recommend next 
steps 

Results: Commissioner's Committee on Library 
Development was appointed in 1967. 

COMMISSIONER'S COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 

Report title and date: (Uncertain at time paper 
was written) probably, Report of the Commissioner's 
Committee on Library Development 

Study period: 1967-1970 

Committee: Twelve-member study committee, 
appointed by Commissioner James E, Allen, Jr. 

Purpose: To review Emerging Library Systems and the 
state of the 3R's program, and to recommend next 
steps to the commissioner 

Scope Development of user-oriented philosophy by 
committee with aid of staff; review of eighty 
recommendations in Emerging Library Systems, 
Preparation and commissioning of numerous reports; 
study of status of 3R*s program 

Major Recommendations: In such fields as access; 
servicei to children, students, and residents of 
institutions; government of libraries; manpower; 
librarv- materials: library buildings; research and 
development; and many areas of library finances 

Results: The report was transmitted to the 
commissioner and the board of regents in June 
1970; it will serve as the prime source of the New 
York State Education Department's 1971 legislative 
and budgetary program for libraries. 

Special Plrposf. State Networks Studies 

The New York State Education Department's Division of 
Library Development contracted with Nelson Associates for two 
studies of statewide significance. The first dealt with centralized 
processing activities of the twenty-two public library systems. 
The second evaluated SED's pilot statewide intcrlibrary loan 
and communications network, NYSILL. Here are brief sum- 
maries of the two studies: 

Report title and date: Implementing Centralized 
Processing for (he Public Libraries of Neiv York StaU, 
1966^ 

Study period: 1965-1966 



Committee: Fifteen-member advisory committee 
appointed by SED's Division of Library 
Development 

Purpose: To evaluate the system service to public 
libraries and to recommend improved methods 

Scope: Analysis of operations and costs of most 
systems and special EDP studies by Theodere Stein 
Company 

Major recommendations: Establishment of statewide 
computer and cataloging center; and several 
regional processing centers to handle acquisitions, 
cataloging, and preparation workload for all publu 
libraries 

Results: Association of New York Libraries for 
Technical Services, ANYLTS was formed; ANYLTs 
continues planning with high-priority federal LSCA 
funds; staff is assembled and production timetable 
set. 

Report title and date: An Evaluation of the New Yofk 
State Library's NYSILL Pilot Program, 1968 

Study period: 1967-1968 

Committee: None 

Purpose: To evaluate the NYSILL experimental 
program 

Scope: Study of NYSILL operations at all key 
points: State Library, area resource centers, and 
subject resource centers; analysis of service to publn 

Major recommendations: Retention of NYSILL 
improvements 

Results: NYSILL is now in its fourth year — nuul 
improved. 

FINANCING THE NETWORK PLAN; THE 
LEGISLATION AND APPROPRIATION ROUTES 

After the planning is finished and agreement is reached 
the goals to be achieved, the hard work begins; the difficult ta^K 
of persuasion follows. The network planners must win suppor 
for their program from librarians, trustees, state cducatioi. 
department officials (in the case of New York), members of tlu 
executive department (the governor and his staff), and memix 
of the state legislature (particularly the leadership). 

The Legislation Versus the Appropriation Route 

One of the first decisions on implementation strategy th.u 
must be made is whether to select the legislation rather than the 
appropriation route to acliicvc network funding goals. Insoni' 
states the legislation route will be required if the state docs noi 
have a legal base for library networking. But most states do \u^^ 
the necessary enabling legislation. 

The legislation route will be preferred if the planners seek 
assurance for continuity of state fiinding through a legislate*! 
formula, e.g., New York State's public library network. On the 
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Table I. New York State Log of Major State Legislation & Appropriation Efforts 



Legis- Appro- Pub- 
lation priation Lie 3r*s 
Year Sought Sought Libs. Lus. 



Won Lost 



LiiRARY Program and Comments 



1947 
1948 



1949 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1958 



1959 
1960 

1961 

1962 
1963 

1964 



1965 



1966 



1967 
1968 



1969 



1970 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



NYLA* bill: state aid to public libraries 

$100»000 — SED* budget approved for Watcrtown Regional 

Library Service Center experiment 
NYLA bill: state aid to county library systems 
(Same as above) 

Governor*s Committee on Library Aid Bill: state aid to 

county library systems — $3.65 million maximum 
SED-NYLA bill: to amend state-aid law— refinement 
(Same as above) 

Refinement amendment to state-aid law passed 

SED*s Commissioner*s committee on Public Library Ser- 
vice Bill: major changes in state-aid law: proposed new 
state-aid formula compromise approved 

SED bill to implement full state-aid formula 

(Same as above)— $10.3 million maximum, formula ap- 
proved 

SED bill: state-aid formula for Reference and Research 

Library Program (3R*s)* 
(Same as above) 
NYLA bill: (Same as above) 

SED request: $100,000 appropriation for 3R*s pilot project 
SED bill: statcaid formula for 3R*s program ($75,000 

regional pilot amendment passed by legislature, but 

vetoed by governor) 
SED bill: state-aid formula for 3R*s program (bill with 

$275,000 appropriation passed by legislature, bat vetoed 

by governor) 

Governor's Committee on Libraries bill: state aid to public 

library systems amendments — $13.3 million maximum 

(new central library aid included) 
SED request: $1.2 million 3R*s appropriation sought; 

$700,000 appropriation approved by legislature and 

governor 

Bill to provide state aid for library building construction 
(Same as above) 

SED bill: to amend public library state-aid formula, in- 
creasing central library aid 

SED request: to increase 3R*s appropriation by over 
$1,000,000 

SED bill: to increase central library jtate-aid formulas 

and add $1 million to NYPL* aid 
Bill to provide state aid for library building construction 
SED request: to increase 3R*s appropriation by over 

$3,000,000 

SED bill: to increase state aid to public library systems. 

central library aid. and NYPL aid 
Bill to provide state aid for library building construction 
SED request: to increase 3R*s appropriation by $680,000 



♦Abbreviations: NYLA*=New York Library Association 
NYPL = New York Public Library 
SED = State Education Department 
3R's= Reference and Research Library Program 
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other hand, the planners may seek the appropriation route to 
aehicve a-", earlier start of the program, e.g., New York State's 
reference and rcscareh library network. 

If the legislation route is selected, the planners must be as 
precise iis powiblc in drafting the bill to be submitted to the 
legislature, including such elements as the purpose of the pro- 
gram, its administration at the state level, the types of network 
organizations eligible for state-aid, the standards for eligibility 
of networks, and slate-aid formula factors. Of key importancc io 
state officials will be the maximum state cost of the formula and 
the appropriation level for the first year of operation. The 
network legislative bill then must be explained to and un- 
derstood by those in state government who make the decisions 
on all "money bills." No affirmative action on network fi- 
nancing will be achieved unless the bill is specifically approved 
by the legislature and the governor, cither as submitted or in 
amended form. 

If the appropriation route is selected, the course is an easier 
one. Usually the appropriation will be a small part of a much 
larger agency budget (the State Education Department's budg- 
et, in New York's case). In many instances, only the approval of 
the state budget agency is needed to assure network funding if 
the appropriation level is not a substantial one, compared with 
other new and expanding programs in all of the state agencies. 
If the appropriation is incorporated in the governor's budget, 
the prospects for approval by the legislature are substantially 
greater than they are if the appropriation is sought in special 
library network legislation. 

New York State's Legislation and Appropriahon 
Efforts 

Library network planners in New York State have been 
seeking network funding by legislation or appropriation for 
twenty-three years. The log in Table 1 records efforts in twenty 
of those > cars. 

There were twenty-three efforts to win approval for network 
leijislation and five succcsmxs; there were six efforts to seek 
substantial appropriation gains and two successes. There have 
been three types of major state-aid network legislation during 
that period; public library systems, reference and rcscareh 
library systems, and library buildmg construction. The state-aid 
legislation for public library systems has been introduced in 
various years at the request of the governor, or the State 
Education Department, SED, or the New York Library As- 
sociation, NVLA« The Maic-aid legislation for 3R's systems has 
been introduced at the r('(|uest of SEI) or NYLA, The library 
building construction legislation has been intrcxluccd by two 
legislators with the informal kuking of SEDand NYLA. 

Table la is a summary of the legislation and appiopriation 
efforts for each of the three programs, as itemized in Table 1. 

The most successful of the twenty annual campaigns were: 

1. 1%0: First public library- system state-aid law was 

passed. 

2. 1958 and VM)i Eirsl public library system state-aid 

law vvas revised substantially. 



3. 1966: Second major formula revision was enacted 
/or public libraries, and the first 
appropriation for the 3R's program was 
approved. 

Substantial gains in appropriation levels have been recorded 
by public library systems sine? the first appropriation in 1950, 
but the 3R's appropriation gains have not been very great 
because the program is so new. Following are the comparative 
figures: 



Public library networks: 1950-51 appropriation ... 
51,000,000 

Including aid for central libraries and the rcscareh 
libraries of New York Public Library: 1970- 
71 appropriation ... $15,500,000 

3R's state and regional networks: l96o-'67 
appropriation ... 1700,000 

Including some increase for the nine regional 

networks and some state activities: 1970-71 
appropriation ... $900,000 . 



Table la. Summary of Legislation and 
Appropriation Efforts 

Major 

Legislation Appropriations 
Program Introduced Approved Requested Granted 



Public library 

systems 14 
3R's systems 5 
Library building 

construction 4 



Total 



23 



Explanation of New York»s Lhgislative Successf^ 

While New York State's library legislation and ap- 
propriations batting averages have not been sensational 
(legislation, 228, and appropriations,.333), the final product for 
1970-71 indicates a fair measure of success compared with other 
stales Following are some of the reasons for the success of the 
New York State Library legislative strategy over the years: 



Work partnerships: There have been two important 
partnerships throughout our legislative 
campaigns. The first features members of 
various state study committees: the State 
Education Department and the board of 
regents; memlx-rs of the executive and 
legislative branches of the state government; 
leadeis of the New York Library Association 
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and leaders of the Library l*rustecs 
Foundation of New York State. I cannot 
overemphasize the effectiveness of this 
partnership throughout the last twenty-three 
years. The second partnership is particularly 
significant in New York State. It included at 
all times the active cooperation of library 
leaders in New York City and "up-state" 
(the other fifty-seven counties). The rivalry 
between the legislative factions representing 
these two important segments of our state is 
notorious. Fortunately, we have been able to 
prevent such a negative impact opon library 
legislation, thanks to statesman-like |)ositions 
taken by librarians and trustees on many 
occasions. l*his latter partnership resulted in 
the inclusion of annual earmarked state-aid 
for the unique research libraries of the New 
York Public Library in the public library 
state-aid law. 

Effective state studies: The various library studies 

described earlier were important not only for 
the end products of the studies, usually 
library legislation, but also for providing the 
opportunity during each study for the 
leadership among the library interests in 
New York State to arrive at a consensus 
and for the involvement of key personnel 
from the executive and legislative branches 
of the state government. This latter group 
provided effective spokesmen within the 
executive and legislative branches on behalf 
of improved library service in New York 
State. 

Knowledge of the legislative process: Another factor in 
our success was the knowledge gained over 
the years of how the legislative process really 
works. We gradually learned how decisions 
on major legislation were reached and by 
whom the decisions really were made. Thus, 
we identified the key leadership of the state 
government. We focused much of our 
attention on those leaders during our 
legislative campaigns. 

The art of lobbying: Throughout our twenty years of 
active legislative campaigns, our efforts were 
marked with these characteristics: 

a. An early appreciation of the importance of some 
of the key leadership personalities in the 
state: our governors (particularly Governor 
Dewey and Governor Rockefeller), our 
lieutenant governors (particularly Frank 
Moore and Malcolm Wilson), other key 
executive officers who advised governors 
(particularly Chief Counsel Charles Brcitel 



and Secretary William Roana); the 
legislative leaders and their staffs; the 
commissioners of education (particularly 
former Commissioner James Allen. Jr., and 
current Commissioner Kwald Nyquist» both 
of whom had experience on library study 
committees); deputy conunissioners of 
education, who coordinate the State 
Education Department's legislative programs; 
and niemlxrrs of the board of regents, the 
state's educational policy-making Ixxiy. 

b. We have had both paid and volunteer lobbyists. 

While the latter t^roup worked on a part- 
time basis and lacked personal knowledge of 
the legislative process as they began their 
work, it was really the amateurs who 
achieved the gicatcst success in dealing with 
state leaders and in infonuing library 
interests throughout the state of the kind of 
action needed when it was needed. Among 
those who sencd as volunteer and unpaid 
lobbyists were Francis St. John, Edward 
Freehafer. Joseph Eisner, and currently. John 
Frantz and myself. 

c. Over the years we have been fortunate in 

having the right person in the right place at 
the right lime. This was particularly true of 
the leadership of the Library Trustees 
Foundation of New York State. I cite 
particularly Mrs. Frank Moore, Thomas 
McKaig, .Anthony Ccrrato. and Richard 
Lawrence. Each of these tnistees established 
a link with key state leadership at the very 
time when it was most needed for library 
legislative success. 

d. Our lobbying tactics over the years were marked 

both by dignity and honesty. No high 
pressure was employed, nor did we sp<'nd 
any significant amount of money on 
lobbying efforts. Our low-key approach was 
much appreciated by state leaders who 
\<ustomarily dealt with either very suave 
lobbyists or those who used pressure and 
threats. 

e. We learned from each of our failures 

(particularly in 1932). thanks to continuous 
vigilance. It was im|)ortant to ItMrn ilu* 
nature of legislative op}>osition and the 
reasons for such op|)ositit>n. 

f. New York State's politics often arc hittrr and 

very partisan. Somehow we won bipartisan 
support for all of our legislative efforts. 
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g. \Vc realized early in the game the importance 
of effectively answering questions about 
proposed library legislation. Our 
representatives in the field and within the 
State Kdtication Departnient kept good 
liaison with each other, had quick access to 
facts, and were able to interpret the impact 
of legislation on the regions — usually of 
great interest to legislators. 

Patience and perstsience: As you will note when 

studying Table I, the library leadership in 
New York State had to possess both 
patience and persistence. Failures far 
outnumbered successes. We suffered some 
real heartbreaks: notably in 1951 (when we 
won a S653.000 library appropriation, only 
to lose on the legislation required to permit 
us to spend it), in 1952 (when we discovered 
active opposition among the leaders of the 
legislature without knowing why until it was 
too late), in 1963 (when we thought that we 
had won our first victory for the 3R*s 
program, only to lose it all because of a 
revolt of the legislature against the 
governor), and in 1964 and 1965 (when we 
won minor victories in the legislature only to 
lose both times due to vetoes by the 
governor). 

AdjustabihtY' That is another word for 

"compromise." On a number of important 
occasions, we decided to accept "half a loaf" 
in the interest of progress. Thus, in 1949 we 
drafted the first state*aid formula after being 
told that the state v^ould provide in 1950 SI 
million for such a formula. It required that 
we had to tailor*make the Iong*range 
formula so that its first year cost would not 
e.'^ceed SI million. In 1958 we accepted a 
compromise in a state-aid formula and had 
to work two more years before the original 
formula was adopted. In 1966. we revised 
the state*aid formula, making parts of it 
effective in 1966 and other parts in 1967 
"because the legislative leaders said that was 
all the state could afford in 1966. In 1966 
we were happy to settle for a 3700,000 first 
appropriation for the 3R*s program — 
despite the Governor*s Committee on 
Libraries' recommendation of SI.2 million. 

Good timing and .^W luck It is important to note 
that neither libraries nor any other 
government service can expect to make big 
legislative and appropriation gains each year. 
The New York Library legislative successes 
seem to run in eight-year cycles. 1950, 1958, 
and 1966 mark the years of our major 
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victories. We hope that it doesn't mean that 
we have to wait until 1974 for our next 
success. One lesson that we learned — but 
nevci- could apply to our satisfaction — w.u 
to build in a growth factor in the various 
formulas that we propoicd. The best that v%r 
could do was to tie the formulais to 
population growth, but that has not kept up 
with the the inflationary spiral. It always 
appeared that state leaders wanted a 
maximum price tag figure and were 
unwilling to accept some open-end formula 
that could increase automatically during 
periods of inflation. It is difficult to explain 
how often good luck was on our side, and 
since there is no way to plan for good luck. 
I won*t dwell on that point 

8. Visibility factor: Jean Connor, EHrcctor of SED's 
Division of Library Envelopment, has 
stressed the importance of the visibility of a 
program to demonstrate its value at the tiiiu- 
we sought funding for it. Thus, in 1950 
when we first sought state-aid for county 
library systems, we could point with pride to 
the recently established and operating Erie 
County Public Library, Schenectady Count) 
Public Library, and the Chemung County 
financing of the Steele Memorial Library of 
Elmira. In 1968 when new legislation was 
introduced to amend the formula and to 
encourage multicounty library systems, we 
could point to the Monroc-Livingston-Wayiu- 
Tri'County library System and the Clinton* 
Essex integrated two*county library system. 
In 1966 when we finally won our first 3R"n 
appropriation, we could point to METRO, 
the first regional 3R*s system to be formed 
in the state. 

The Funding Mix State, Federal, and local 

The importance of fiscal flexibility in financing library net- 
works is very great. New York State's funding mix is illustrated 
in Table 2. 

Since the enactment of the 1958 public library system state 
aid formula, the percentage of state^aid income of total public 
library operating expenditures has more than doubled. In 1957 
state*aid income amounted to 7.7 percent of total public librar> 
expenditures; in 1968 it comprised 16.3 percent of the total. As 
Table 3 demonstrates, state-aid receipts rose 533 percent in the 
eleven-year period; per capita state«aid rose from 15 cents to K2 
cents. 

ACrriVATING THE NEIWORK 
IMPLEMENTATION: PERSUADING PEOPLE TO 
WORK AT STATE AND REGIONAL LEVELS 

Following .successful network legislation or appropriation 
efforts, the next step is to persuade people to work at state and 
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Table 2. Major Funding Sources: New York Library 
Network Services 



Networks 


State Sources 


Federal Sources 


County Sources 


Public library systems 


State aid— systems 


LSCA 
Title I & II 


Erie County 100 percent; 
varying amounts 
elsewhere 


Central libraries 


State aid — central 
libraries 


LSCA 
Title I & II 


Erie. Monroe, 
Chemung, Tompkins, 
Schenectady 100 percent 


NYPL research 
libraries 


State aid— NYPL 


None 


None 


3R's program 










SED appropriation 
for 3R's 


None 


None 


Regional level 


SED appropriation 
for 3R'$ 


None 


None 


NYSILL 


SED appropriation 
for 3R's 


LSCA 
Title III 
token amount 


None 


ANYLTS 


None 


LSCA 
Title I 


None 



Table 3. Financial Data on Public Libraries in New York State 



1957 AND 1968 


Population Data and 








Receipt and Expenditure 






Percent 


Categories 


1957 


1968 


Increase 


Population 


14,830,192 


17,652.161 


+ 19 


Selected receipt sources: 








Local public funds 


523,718,188.00 


$ 59,711.480.00 


+ 151 


Per capita 


$1.60 


$3.38 




State aid 


$ 2,282,174.00 


$ 14,456,385^00 


+533 


Per capita 


$ .15 


$ .82 




Major expense categories: 








Salaries and benefits 


$21,445,155.00 


$ 60.175.640.00 


+ 180 


Library materials 


$ 4,869,241.00 


$ 14,648.996.00 


+201 


Per capita 


$ .36 


$ .83 




Other operating 


$ 3,308,627.00 


$ 1 5.820.3 94!00 


+378 


Total operating expenditures 


$29,623,023.00 


$ 88,735,891.00* 


+200 


Per capita 


$2.19 


$5.05 




Capital expenditures 


$ 2,794.533.00 


$ 12.095.788.00 


+333 


Total expenditures 


$32,417,556.00 


$100,451,928.00* 


+219 


Per capita 


$2.40 


$5.72 





^Adjusted totals, due to dual reporting of some contractual expenses. 
Source: State Education Department, Division of Library Development 



regional levels for the activation of the networks. Once again, a 
good partnership is needed between state library agency per- 
sonnel and professional and lay leaden in the field. New York 
State was fortunate to achieve and retain this fine working 
partnership throughout the course of our library network his- 
tory. Here are some of the highlights in the implementation o. 
the various networks in our state. 
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Public Library Netv jrks 

In comparing tactics for encouraging the establishment of 
larger units of governmental bcrviccs, wc have learned that the 
success in system library development is due to an active 
leadership role by professionals and lay people at the regional 
level. While state leadership is extremely important in any such 
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project, It cannot take tlic place of regional leadership when 
informed profcsiMonal and lay people who live in the region 
work for implementation of the network concept on a regxilar 
and continuing basis. 

The years from 11)45 through 1962 mark the period of 
intensive work b> tsustees and librarians socking to establish 
county or regional public library systems. LeadeR>hip and 
coordination for these planning activities came from three state 
sources, the Library IVustees Foundation of New York State, 
LTF, the New York Library Association » and the Library 
Extension Division of the State Library, LED, forerunner of the 
Division of Library Development. LTF prepared and dis- 
tributed county library planning kits to trustees throughout the 
state. L FF appointed a 2>tate committee of trustees to work on 
library system implementation. Fhat committee, together with 
a similar NYLA committee, staged a workshop on system 
planning at Syracuse University to assure the availability of 
informed tnistccs and libriiriani for leadership at county and 
regional levels. LED staff provided help and advice to planners 
at every opporiumiy and assisted in distributing LTF planning 
kits and m sponsoring the workshop. 

As a result of this leadership at the state level, many county 
and regional planning committees worked hard throughout the 
seventeen-year period. Most of the committees began their 
efforts with general information meetings at v\hich trustees and 
librarians from existing library systems told about network 
implementation in their own areas. These "missionary" speak- 
ers brought a great impetus to the public library system move- 
ment in New York State. Most of the planning committees had 
no funds for planning purposc^s so LTF offered to supply 
speakers at no cost and to provide modest grants of money to 
planning committees for promotional expenses. 

I he J^*rie County Library Association was formed by library 
trustees from towns outside of the city of Buffalo. The trustees 
could see the advantages of a county library system and wanted 
to orgam/x so iliey could have a voice in future planning of such 
a system. In 19 i7 the Erie County Republican leadership 
expressed an interest m establishing a county library system 
which would make possible the transfer of financial re- 
sponsibilities ft»r the two Buffalo libraries, Buffalo Public Li- 
brary and Gro^venor Library, from the city of Buffalo to Erie 
Cuunty. The decision was made in 1947 to establish the Erie 
County Public Librar; v\hich forined the first major federated 
public library j>ystein in thecountiy by contracting with the two 
city public libraries and libraries m tlic towns of the county The 
county supplied the funds for the operating budgets of all 
member libraries. Flic Eric (>ounty Library Association leaders 
played an active rule m ajvoeating the establishment of the 
county library and in influencing political decisions on the 
appointment of able trustees lo lliat organization. 

With the formation of the Lrie County Public Library, 
trustees and libiarians in Monroe CA)unty iKgan their work 
toward the establishment uf a similar federated county library 
system. Fhey foniicd the M(*nrcx: (bounty Library A^,soeiation 
and worked for five years Ixjforr |xrMiadiiig the Monroe County 
Board of Supervisors to establish the Monroe County Library 
System in 1952. 

After the formation of the Monroe County Library System, 
trustees and librarians in adjoining Wayne and Livingston 



counties intensified their own planning efforts and succeeded in 
forming county library systems in 1955. As part of their plan* 
ning they sought an alliance with the Monroe County Library 
System so that the people and libraries in those two rural 
counties could have access to the collections and services of the 
Rochester Public Library, the central library of the Monroe 
County Library System. Following the formation of the Wayne 
County Library System and the Livingston County Public 
Library in 1955, the trustees of those two systems entered into 
contractual agreements with the Monroe County Library Sys- 
tem to form a thre' -county federation. 

All three county library systems — Monroe, Wayne, and 
Livingston — wtre established by their boards of supervisors as 
federated library systems. The availability of state-aid was the 
deciding factor in the decisions by the board of supervisors. Each 
system board then negotiated contracts with the city, town, 
village, school district, and association libraries. 

During the ne.xt several years, trustees and librarians from 
Ontario and Wyoming counties worked on planning com- 
mittees seeking to establish their county !ibrai*y systems. Neither 
planning committee was successful in persuading its county 
board of supervisors to establish a federated library system. 
However, after the passage of the 1958 State-Aid Law, the 
planners were able to take advantage of a new option to form 
cooperative library systems, which were established by the 
participating libraries rather than by boards of supervisors. 
Upon the formation of Ontario Cooperative Library Systei . 
and the Wyoming County Library System in 1959, the trustees 
of these two systems petitioned to join with Monroe, Wayne, and 
Livingston counties to form a five-county federation. This was 
achieved, and the federation was named the Pioneer Library 
System, PLS, since this was the first substantia! example of a 
metropolitan county (Monroe) joining forces with rural counties 
to form a major library system. Five system boards and fifty-nine 
member library boards comprise PLS. 

While the above activities were taking place in the Buffalo 
and Rochester regions, similai developments were brewing 
throughout the state. When the Commissioner's Committee on 
Public Library Service was in th*: process of drafting its 1958 
proposed legislation, there were only eight library systems 
serving thirteen of the state's sixty-two counties in operation and 
receiving state-aid as a result of tlie passage of the 1950 State- 
Aid Law. Three of those systems were located in New York City 
(serving five counties), and the remaining five were centered in 
Buffalo, Elmira, Rochester, Schenectady, and Plattsburgh. 
W*ith the passage of the 1058 State-Aid Law, a new element of 
flexibility m system planning wa^ introduced he cooperative 
librai-y system. As previously indicated, the cooperative library 
system is formed by the member libiaries rather than by a 
government legislative body. Upon the formation of such a 
system, the participating hbraiies elected a board of trustees 
which, in turn, petitioned the board of regents for a charter, 
thereby achieving corporate status. Such systems were eligible 
for state-ai 1 funds m the same manner as federated or con- 
solidated library systems. 

The cooperative libiary system concept swept the sti»:c. Many 
of the county and regional planning committees that had been 
at work for some years had run into frustrating roadblocks 
because either their county boards of supervisors refused to 
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Taile 4. Development of Public Library Systems in New York State 



Category 



1957 



196S 



Percent Increase 
OR Decrease 



Population of New York Stale 
Population served by systems 

and nonsystem libraries 
Percent of population served 
Number of systems 
Number of libraries in systems 
Number of nonsystem libraries 

Total number of libraries 
Percent of libraries in systems 
Counties wholly served by systems 
Counties partially served by systems 
Counties unserved by systems 



14.830,192 17,652.161 

13.5:>0,9ij5 17.544.121 

90% 99% 

8 22 

89 702 

554 17 



643 
\4% 
13 
0 

49 



719 
98% 
61 

1 

0 



+ 19 

+ 30 

+ 175 
+688 
- 97 

+ 12 
+369 



establish a system or in cases where muhicounty library systems 
were bcmg planned, not all of the boards of supervisors were 
agreeable to forming a library system. So. these planning groups 
recommended the formation of cooperative library systems in 
cheir regions and met with early and remarkable success. In 
immediately after the passage of the new law in April, five 
cooperative library systems were established. In 1959 another 
fwe were started. In I960 another four were chartered. The 
remaining two systems were established in 1961 and 1962. That 
accounted for twenty-four library systems in the state, but 
C Chemung County entered into a contract with the the Southern 
I icr Library System, and Schenectady County entered into a 
contract with the Mohawk Valley Library System so the ul- 
timate number of library systems in New York State was 
reduced to twenty-two. In the five-year period from 1958 
through 1962, sixteen new cooperative library systems were 
established serving ^rty-six oi the state's sixty-two counties. 
During the same period, three other counties joined the older 
eight systems. Thus, when the Onondaga Library System (based 
in Syracuse) was established in 1962, it became the twenty- 
second pgblic library system, and all sixty-two counties of the 
state were served by a library system. The only system growth to 
(xrcur since 1962 has been the slow but stear! growth in the 
number of public libraries that belong to systems as boards of 
trustees of independent libraries reversed their eariier decisions 
against system membcnhip. By the end of 1968, only 17 of the 
Male's 719 public and association libraries were not affili?.ted 
with library systems. 

Table 4 illustrates the dramatic development of library sys- 
tems in Now York State from 1957 to 1968 — a period that was 
prob*»bly the most dramatic and briefest reorganization of a 
j;o»,ernment service a* the state level in the history of New York 
S.ate. 



Reference and Research Library Systems 

When the State Education Department received its first 
appropriation for the 3R*s progrcini in 1966-67, the es- 
tablishment of the nine regional 3R's systems followed almost 
uiinifdialely. There were two reasons for this phenomenon: The 
nerd for regional 3R's systems had been suggested in 1961 (ro 
^^ifre had l)cen plenty of lead time for planning regional 
*vMcms),ai.d secondly, funding for a pilot regional program had 
*«»»»»e cUmc to reality in several of the previous years, forcing 



regional planners with ambition to move very fast so that their 
region might be selected for the pilot project However, the pilot 
funding never came off because the governor vetoed both 
proposals by t^e legislature. 

The greatest stimulation to the establishment of regional 3R 
sysiems came from the v\ork of the Commissioner's Committee 
on Reference and Research Library Resources, which had 
issued reports in I960 and 1961, and gave great emphasis to the 
formation of regional 3R's systems. Following the final report of 
the committee, its recommendations were discussed at regional 
meetings of public, college, and special librarians in many 
sections of the state. In 1964 librarians In New York City area 
formed the New York Metropolitan Reference and Rescaich 
Library Agency, METRO, as the first of the regional jR*s 
systems in New York State. 

SED's Division of Library Development contribuv*d greatly 
to the organization of regional 3R*s systems, both by the staff 
efforts of its newly formed Bureau of Academic and Research 
Library and by funding the initial study by Nelson .\ssociatcs in 
1962 for purposes of developing a model regional plan for the 
Rochester area. When the report was published, librarians 
throughout the state had one more working tool for applying the 
potential benefits of the 3R*s program to their respective re- 
gions. Other regions followed suit by commissioning similar 
types of studies by Nelson Associates and by some librarians 
Reports were published for New York City, Brooklyn, Mid- 
Hudson Valley, Buffalo-Niagara region, and the North Coun- 
try. 

In the Rochester region, for exai.iple, the following de- 
velopments led to the formation of the Rochester Regional 
Research Lib^iry Council in 1966: 

L In I960 Nelson Associates conducted a study for a 
group of Rochester area colleges on the 
possible advantager of iiiterinstitutional 
cooperation. One of the recommendations 
was the formation of a Council of College 
Librarians. This council was formed shortly 
after the completion o\ the study. 

2. The Rochester Area (4)uiicil of ('ollcgc Librarians 
held regular meetings in the yeatTS followiiii* 
its formation artd spent much time discussing 
potential cooptTative programs, Ou some 
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4. 



(Kv.iMons, public librarians and special 
librarians were invited to join in the 
diM'ussions. 

It was this 1,'roup that scr\'cd as the prime 

sounding boaid to Nelson /Xssociatcs when 
tlu'v conducted the I9GI-62 study of the 
potential iJR's scn'ice plan for the Rochester 
region. 

When it became apparent that funding for 3R s 
was likely to be achieved in 1966, ihe 
Council of College Librarians voted to take 
the lead in establishing a regional 3R*s 
system in the Rochester area. The group 
voted to invite representatives of the boards 
of trustees of the Rochester area colleges 
and public library systems to attend an 
information meeting for the purpose of 
considering whether a regional 3R*s system 
should be formed. The meeting was held in 
December 1965, and an ad hoc planning 
committee was established to appoint a 
nominating committee and to call a formal 
organizational meeting of delegates of the 
institutions in Rochester region eligible to 
form a SR's system. These were the 
nonprofit institutions that provided research 
library services The formal organizational 
meeting was held in April 1966; the 
delegates voted to establish the Rochester 
Regional Research Library Council, and it 
elected its first board of trustees of fourteen 
individuals recommended by the nominating 
committee. The newly elected trustees (all 
lay people) then requested a charter from 
the board of regents to give the organization 
corporate status. Upon the chartering of 
RRRLC in June 1966, the organization 
became eligible for an establishment grant of 
525,000 that allowed it to begin planning 
and to seek its executive director. 



Most of the regional 3R's systems were established within a 
twelve-month period. 'I his startling progress was accomplished 
because the Dl-l; staff kept the planning groups in touch with 
one another and made it possible for them to share their 
planning and incorporation documents. 

State Special Purpose Networks 

The implementation of the two current state statewide spc- 
cial-purpose networks was somewhat different from the es- 
tablishment of the regional library networks. The two are: New 
York State Intcr-Lihrary Loan Network and the Association of 
New York Libraries for rechiiical Services. 

In the ease of NYSILL, the Commissioner's Committee on 
Reference and Research I-ibraiy Resources had recommended 



Ihe early establishment of a statewide interlibraiy loan nct\%«ik 
10 extend beyond the resources of the State Library, at v%hiih 
point the then current public library interlibrary loan nctwoik 
would stop. As soon as \%6S7 appropriations for 3R's v%cir a 
fact, DLI) staff began to work with the Regents' Libran 
Advisory Council, a nine-membcr library advisory committer to 
the State Education Department, DLD quickly contracted for a 
special study of interlibrary loan costs in some libraries ami 
library systems in the state.» Armed with cost information ami 
with ideas for a four-level network operation, the DLD staff, 
with the help and advice of the Regents* Library Advijmrv* 
Council, worked out the NYSILL details. DLD staff were able 
to secure agreements from the participating service librarii-s to 
activate the network early 1967. Three public library systems 
agreed to participate as aiok resource centers, and a group ul 
university and special libraries (the latter concentrated in the 
New York City area) agreed to participate as subject resoune 
centers. 

In the case of ANYL'l'S, the focal point for its inception v%x\ 
the report by Nelson Associates, Implementing Centralized Proeesmc 
for the Publu Libraries in New York State. This report was presented 
to the public library leadership in the state at the 1966 annual 
Public Library System*s Conference in Niagara Falls. Kach 
library system was given an opportunity to decide whether tt 
wished to participate in the formation of a corporation to 
determine the feasibility of a single computer center for a<. 
quiring and cataloging materials for all the public libraries in 
the st4te. The other charge to the new corporation would be to 
activate such an operation if it was found to be feasible. Becauv 
centralized processing was the most expensive system scnue 
and because Nelson /Associates pointed out the potential savnn»\ 
through a centralized statewide operation, the boards of trustees 
of the twenty-two public library systems soon voted to p.ii 
ticipate in the formation of the new corporation. ANYLTSw.i^ 
created in 1966 by the representatives of the twenty-two systeniN. 
on which occasion a nine member board of trustees was elected 
The board of trustees since has decided that a statewide pun 
essing operation is feasible. It has engaged its own director and 
staff, adopted an implementation timetable, and secured sul 
ficient pledges from library s/stems to serve as customer; that u 
may become a reality in the early seventies if sufficient ventUK 
capital is made available to it. 

NETWORK ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAMS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

This section will deal with the stnicture of library networks ni 
New York State at the state and regional levels. It also uill 
describe the intergovernmental and interlibrary relationshij)N 
that have been achieved by the formation of such networks uith 
the aid of contracts and will summarize in checklist form the 
major network programs offered by public library systems and 
regional 3R's systems in New York State. 



Library Networks in New York State 

The two regional library network programs in New York 
State have been discussed at great length in this paper to this 
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TAiLE 5. Counties Served bv Puolic Library and 3R*s Networks 
IN New York State 



Public Library Systems 
Number 

Counties of Names of 

Served Systems Systems 



3R's Systems 
Number 



2 
3 

3.5 
4 

4.5 
5 



Brooklyn, Buffalo and 
Eric, Nassau, Onon- 
daga, Queens Borough, 
Suffolk, Westchester 

Chautauqua*Cattarau- 
gus, Upper-Hudson 

Clinton-Essex- 
Franklin, Mid-York, 
Nioga, New York 

Ramapo^Catskill 

Four-County, Mohawk 
Valley, North Country, 
Southern Adirondack 

Mid-Hudson 

Che mu n/;-S out hem 
Tier, Finger Lakes, 
Pioneer 



Counties 


OF 


Names of 


Served 


Systems 


Systems 


2 


1 




4 


1 


Central New York 


5 


1 


Rochester 


6 


2 


METRO, 

Western New York 


7 


1 


North Country 


8 


1 


Southeastern 


10 


1 


Capital District 


14 


1 


South Central 



k p»n)! New York has sixty-two counties* and there is variation 
"amoiii; the number of counties served by the public library 
^\Njoins as a result of the informal and long-term development. 
< )ihcr factors determining the county "mix" of these systems 
uorc intercounty rivalries, desire of some metropolitan counties 
t'» i;« it alone» and the jig-saw pattern of unorganized counties 
ilui were left after the early stage of system de\eIopment had 
taken place. 

riie story of the terri;orial development of the regional 3R*s 
networks was totally different. These had the advantage of 
Ntiidying the public library system development, and because 
t'xiMing patterns of regional delivery and interlibrary loan 
HTMce had already been established by public library systems, 
NK!) established a regulation that required the regional 3R*s 
N\ stems to include entire territories of public library systems 
ulicn affiliation occurred. 

For a better understanding of New York State*s geography 
.ind of the service territories of the public library and 3R*s 
network:;, the reader is referred to; Map I. Location of Public 
Library- Systems in New York State, and Map 2. Reference and 
Research Library Resources Systen\s. Both maps were prepared 
\>\ SKD's Division of Library Development. 

Kaeh of the two statewide special -purpose networks. NYSILL 
*\ih\ ANYL'I^S, is structured differently. The NYSILL network 
\^ held together by a scries of contracts between SED and the 
JMfticipating area resource centers and subject resource centers. 
Jl Ihe coordinating and communications center for NYSILL is 
the Nate Library in Albany, a unit of SED. I he remaining 
pans of the network arc the public library systems and the 
femona! :iR*s systems, and occasionally, individual membcnof 



those networks with their own teletype facilities. All requests for 
materials through NYSILL arc transmitted by teletype from 
regional points to the State Library where, if not filled by the 
State Library and if eligible for NYSILL, they are forwarded to 
the appropriate area resource center. If the area resource center 
is unable to supply the material, it forv^ards the request to tlu 
appropriate subject resource centrr. Each of the participatini^ 
area and subject resource centers are reimbursed by SKD for 
their sca'-ch and supply services under an animal contraci 
NYSILL is financed from staie3Rs appropriations and federal 
LSCATitle III funds. 

ANYLTS, on the other hand, is an educational corporation 
established by the twenty-two public library systems and man- 
aged by a board of trustees elected by the participating library- 
systems. To date, ANYLTS has no contractual relationships 
with library systems, but it is anticipated that it will have 
annual contracts with customer systems when it becomes op- 
erative. At the present time, the operating costs of ANYL r«S arc 
provided largely by SED from \JSCA Title I funds, whidi arc 
augmented by rather token annual system dues. 

Network Characteristics 

The library networks in New York State have a nntnbcr of 
differences which demonstrate the flexibility of network plan« 
ning in the state. Following are some of the areas in wliicli 
networks differ: 



L State Controlled versus locally controlled 

2. Publicly controlled versus privately controlled 
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Location of Public Library Systems in 
NEW YORK STATE 



The Unlvertlty of the Sutc of Nev York 
The Stite Educitlon -epirtaent 
Division of Llbriry Developaent 



WSWHESTEI» 



NEW YOR.,. . 

^>B}OOKLYN 



Albiny - July 1, 1959 



Map ! Location of Public Library Systems in New York State 




3. Consolidated versus federated versus cooperative 

4. Primarily locally funded versus regionally funded. 

An example of a state-controlled network isNYSILL. which 
is controlled and operated by the State Library, with con- 
tractiial agreements with other participants. The other state- 
wide network, ANYL TS. on the other hand, was established by 
the public library s\ stems and isopcrated by trustees elected by 
the systems. Another illustration: the Watertown Regional 
Library Service Center was controlled and operated by the state 
until it was succeeded by the North Country Library System, 
which is controlled and operated by a regional board of trustees.' 

Illustrations of publicly controlled ;ind privately controlled 
networks are: the Monroe County Library System, established 
by the county board of supervisors which also appointed its 
trustees, making MCI-S a publicly controlled network; and the 
Rochester Regional Research Library Council, established by a 
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group of nonprofit educational institutions (both public and 
private) which also elected its trustees, making RRRLC a 
privately controlled network. Both the MCI-S and RRRLC 
boards of trustees received incorporation charters from the New 
York State Board of Regents, whidi has power to charter both 
public and private educational agencies. 

The public library systems in New York State demonstrate 
the differences among three network organizational forms; 
consolidated, federated, and cooperative. Following are the 
major differences with illustrations: 



Consolidated: New York Public Library is a 

consolidated library system serving three 
counties in New York City. It is 
consolidated because it has one policy-making 
board and one administration conlroHmg all 
libraries in the NYPL system. 
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HAP OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES SYSTEMS 




September 1969 



Al AMr< OCIAN 

LONG ISLAND 



Map 2 Reference and Research Library Resources Systems 



2. Federated. Monroe County Library System is a 

federated library system. The MCLS Board 
of IVustecs is appointed by the county 
legislature. It does not control the libraries m 
the county, but it has a contract with them, 
thereby creating a federation. 

3. Cooperative; Ontario C^peraiive Library System is 

a cooperative library system. The OCLS 
Board of Trustees is elected by iis member 
libraries. It docs not control the libraries in the 
county, but it has a contract with them, 
thereby creatiiii; a cooperative. 

Please note the italicized words. Consolidated svstcnis cmltol 
all libraries with one board and administration; federated library 
systems are bound together with contracts between each library 
and the systeni\s board of truMciw which is oppointed by a public 



body — the county legislature, and cooperative library systems 
are similar to federated systems, e.xccpt that their boa/ds are 
elected by their member libraries. The Pioneer Library itc.ii, 
described earlier, is a federation of five systems, three of \ 'hich 
arc federated (Monroe, Wayne, and Livingston) and to tv o of 
which are cooperative (Ontario and Wyoming). 

The other difference among.systems is the chief local fund ng 
source. Buffalo and Erie County Public Library, H&KCPL. a;\d 
Monroe County Library System both are federated libraiy 
systems, but B&ECPLisa regionally funded federation whercx^ 
MCl^ is a locally funded federation. The ofx^rating expenses of 
B&ECPL and all its member libraries arc borne by Kric 
County; the operating ex|HMisos of MCU^S and if; member 
libraries are borne by a variety of local govcrnmoius. 

INTKRCJOVKRNMKNTAI Rlil.AIIONS" PUBMC LlHRARirS 

The fantastic growth of public lil>r,iry systems ui New York 
State has invoKcd every level of govcrnmrnt in the state The 
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fact that almost 700 boards of trustees in communities through, 
out the Mate made major policy decisions to join library systems 
is cvideiK-e that more than a ripple was created in the pool of 
intergovernmental relations throughout the state. While the 
library boards rather than local government legislative bodies 
approved the contractual system agreements, most community 
library boards had the good sense to explain their actions to 
their local governments. I^hus. city councils, town boards, vil- 
lage boards, and the voters in school districts learned that their 
libraries were sacking to broaden their seniccs through mem- 
bcrship in cooperative or federated library systems. While the 
public librarv- system movement in New York State preceded by 
some years the current growing mtercst of local governments m 
regionalism and cooperation, the climate was favorable for 
library participation in regional programs m the late fifties and 
early sixties. 

What happened in Monroe County is in many ways a mirror 
of the events in each county. The first governmental impact on 
library service was from the state offer of financial aid if the 
libraries would reorganize into a network. Library trustees and 
librarians from a variety of communities spent several years 
convincing the county *s board of supervisors to establish the 
system. One of the key factors was the position of the city of 
Rochester which had established and supponed the Rochesier 
Public Library, the logical central library of a county librriry 
system. The city administration, being assured that some state 
funds would come from RPL via the system, advised RPL*s 
trustees that it could support a county library system. Finally, 
the supervisors and the county manager gave the green light for 
the establishment of a count) library system in 1952. Tine 
trustees of the libraries in the towns and villages then went to 
work explaining to their local officials that membership in the 
svstem would not hamper local library development, nor would 
it lessen the need for local support of the libraries. But it took 
county officials fifteen years before the> voted to contribute 
substantial support. That decision v^as made by the county 
legislature (which replaced the board of supervisors) m l%7 
when it voted 28 to I to provide substantial county financing for 
the central services of RPL in the interests of fiscal equity and 
furthering the city-county partnership. During the sixteen years 
that I have worked in Monroe County, the library system has 
had dealings with city and county officials, with everyone of the 
nineteen town boards, and with most of the village mayors and 
village boards. It has been my staunch claim that our federated 
library system has done more to bring about goodwill and 
cooperation among the various levels of government than any 
other government agency or program in our ^^.unty. One of the 
major factors for this achievement, in my judgment, has been 
the active panicipation of lay people as trustees and policy 
makers in the nine i MCLS member libraries. 

One of government's major roles in library development is 
financing, and I foresee a new trend in intergovernmental 
relations in the years ahead. At the present time, the state of 
New York, alihough providing less than 20 percent of the total 
income of public libraries, has achieved a revolution in library 
service through its state-aid program. The gr«at bulk of public 
tax support for public libraries, however, continues to come 
from cities, towns, villages, and school districts. The dream of 
the 1949 planners on the Governor's Committee on Library Aid 



was that the county would become the dominant financing 
agency since it is the largest unit of local government with tax 
lev>'ing authority. That dream has not yet materialized al- 
though it was given substantial impetus by Erie County in 1947 
when it financed the operating costs of all the public libraries 
through its newly established Erie County Public Library. But 
in recent years, county governments have shown lome signs of 
awakening, and there have been a number of major de- 
velopments in county financing of library services. To dem- 
onstrate the complexity of county financing of library service, 
following is the 1970 picture in New York State. 

Since five of the sixty-two counties in New York State art; 
located in New York City, we will concern ourselves only with 
the other fifty-seven counties. During 1970 .wenty-four of the 
fifty-seven counties are providing no fundi* for library service. 
Another six are making annual token grants of $6,000 or les - 
mostly less. Another twelvt counties are making larger annual 
appropriations for librav). systems serving their area. Of the 
twelve: Six are appropriating between $10^,000 to 125,000; four 
between $25,000 and $37,000; one is appropriating $100,000; 
and another $285,000. The largest two appropriations are being 
made by Suffolk and Nasj-au counties, respectively, to their 
county library s>'stemj- on Long LUand. Three counties arc 
making substantial appropriations to their own Tounty library 
systems (including th»iir central libraries) which art; part of 
larger federated muItJcountv systems. These three counties — 
Tompkins. Chemung and JJchenectady have appropriateil 
$247,000. $329,000, and :)764,000, respectively, in 1970. Tomp. 
kins also includes small amounts for the multicounty system and 
for other community libraries in the county. 

One of the most substantial of the financing trends has been 
in Monroe County v>hich ir 1970 appropriated $1,277,000 to 
support the central iibri.ry services of the Rochester Public 
Library and another 341,500 to augment the budget of the 
Monroe County Library Sx'Stem. This move to provide funds 
primarily to the city library is unique in the state at this time. As 
indicated earlier, however, by far the most substantial rec- 
ognition of the importance of library servir-; by a county 
government is in Erie County, which in 1970 is appropriating 
$6,289,630 to finance the operating costs of the entire library 
system, including the central hurary and all member libraries. 

Many New York State public library systems are mul- 
ticounty, and some county governments find it hard to justify 
contributing substantial sums to a librar/ system without as- 
surance of similarly scalec contributions by the other par- 
ticipating county governments. As a result there has been a 
recent trend among some counties to appropriate money pri- 
marily for the community libraries within their counties that 
also are members of a larger multicounty system. Three counties 
are providing relatively small appropriations (between $13,000 
and $20,000 annually), primarily for member libraries of the 
systems located within their county boundaries, with a small 
fraction for the systems too. There are another seven counties 
that make ap»^ropriations only for the community libraries 
within their borders, ignoring the needs of the library system 
entirely. One of these appropriates under $10,000 annually; two 
between $10,000 and $25,0OJ); two between $25,000 and 
$50,000; and two between $50,0CO and $60,000. 
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• While these figures on county appropriations are not very 
tartling, in some cases they constitute the beginnings of what 
rray become an important trend in governmental relations 
affecting libraries. 

INTERLIBRARY RllLATlONS 

The development of public library systems required in* 
teraction among all of the 700 participating librar)^ boards, 
administrations, and staff But the newly formed regional 3R's 
systems have achieved a striking record for cooperation among 
libraries — regardless of type In the nine regions that form 3R*s 
systems, a refreshingly new partnership has developed among 
university and coliege librarians, public librarians* and special 
librarians. Only the school librarians have uecn left out to date. 
In mo.'t of the regions the librarians work together to form the 
system and comprise the great majority of the trustees in the 
nine regional systems Only the Rochester Regional Research 
Library Council nas an all lay board but that board has 
established an advisory committee of librarians which reviews 
every major policy proposed for action. Not only have these 
varied groups of librarians worked together to plan and organize 
regional systems (including the tedious jobs of preparing charter 
applications, bylaw.t, and annual operating budgets), but they 
have worked together to activate the programs of service. To top 
It off, they have been participating together in a great variety of 
continuing education programs, proving that librarians have far 

•more in common than the isolationists of our breed imagme. 
The voting institutional members of the 3R's systems are the 
nonprofit educational institutions that operate research library 
service. These institutions usually are the universities, colleges. 



special libraries in nonprofit institutions, e.g., museums and 
hospitals, and the public library systems and some of their 
central libraries. Nonvoting, but important, memlxrs or af- 
filiates are the special libraries of profit-making institutions. 
These are excluded from voting membership because of the 
public tax funds administered by the 3R*s systems. 

The Importance of Contracts in Systems 

Eighteen of New York State's twenty-two public library 
systems are either federated or cooperative. These systems and 
their members are bound together through a scries of contracts, 
some reviewed annually and some automatically renewed each 
year. Because systems vary- in what services they supply directly 
and what they supply through contract with their central 
libraries, no two system contracts are identical. 

Table 6 is a checklist of the major contract provisions within 
the Pioneer Library* System which demonstrates the flexibility of 
our three basic contracts. 

Major Service Programs of NYS Networks 

The major functions of library networks in New York are. 
leadership, planning, coordination, consultative, fiscal, public 
relations, and liaison (on behalf of meml>er^ with other library 
and governmental agencies). These functions are discharged 
through a variety of programs and activities. The SED report, 
Emerging Libraiy Sjstems, listed the following 1965 m»ijo. pro- 
grams and activities for the twenty -seven reporting systems (the 
twenty-two usual systems, plus five smaller systems federated 



Table 6. Major Confract Provisions— Pioneer Library System 



Monroe County Library System 
and Member Library 
Contract Provisions 
Number (1958 Agreement) 



ptoncer ltbrary system rochester public ltbrary 

Inter-System Central Library 

Contract: Librarif-*! in Contract with MCI-S 
Other Four Counties (1960) (1960) 



1. Member: provides free 
tcccs$ and loan privi- 
leges; to all PLS residents 

2. Member: agrees to lend 
via intcrlibrary loan 

to all ?LS residents. 

3A. MCLS: agrees to provide 
centraliz.:d book process- 
ing servl»!cs (ordering, 
cataloging, preparation 
for use) and supplies 
free of charge to member 
libraries (purchased 
"rom RPL) 

3B. Further recentralized 

processing: 
Memt>er: guaranteed free 

choice in selection 
MCLS: selects vendors 
Mf^mber: guarantees to 

pay vendors when 

billed 



Same for PLS 



Same for PLS, but PLS 
agrees to share cost 
of MCLS staff performing 
service in central library 

MCLS: agrees to ex- 
tend these services to 
PLS for which PLS will 

pay . 



Same provisions for 
PLS members 



Same for RPL 



Same, but PLS agrees 
to reimburse at $.20 
per loan 

MCLS: agrees to pay 
RPL $63,000 to process 
its own materials and 
to pay $.50 for each $1 
worth of materials 
processed for MCLS and 
PLS and their rrvjmber 
libraries 

Not applicable: 
RPL, as provider 
of service for 
MCLS, acts for 
MCLS 
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Number 



MoNROK County Library System 
and mlimbhr library 
Contract Provisions 

(1958 ACRtEMENT) 



Pioneer Library System 

Inter-System 
Contract: Libraries in 
OTHhR Four Counties (1960) 



Rochester Public Library 
Central LiaRAHY 
Contract with MCLS 
(1960) 



Member: has option to 
process own materials 

Member: agrees to use 
MCLS order forms 

MCLS: makes decisions on 
cataloging and classifi- 
cation systems and 
materials used 

MCLS: sets monthly book 
repair quotas 

4, MCLS: provides free deliv- 
ery service to members 
(purchased from RPL) 



5. Members: agree to comply 
with regulations of board 
of regents 

6. Members: agree to keep 
records and make reports 
as requested by MCLS 

7. MCLS: agrees to submit 
plan of service to commis- 
sioner of education for 
his approval and to supply 
reports and information 
that he requests 

8. MCLS: to advise and counsel 
member libraries 

9. MCLS: agrees to share 
cash grants of $.15 per 
county capita among mem- 
ber libraries, based upon 
material expenditure percent 
of previous year 

10. MCLS: agrees to conciuct 
six program meetings per 
year for member libraries 

11. (See RPL) 



12. (See PLS and RPL) 



13. Contract is automatically 
renewed unless termina^^'d 
by either party at least 
sixty days prior to 31 December 
renewal dale 



PLS: provides delivery 
service to their members 



Not applicable (PLS 
have same provisions 
in contracts with their 
members) 



Not applicable 



Same for PLS 



Not applicable 



Not applicable 



Not applicable 
Not applicable 



PLS: agrees to pay 
MCLS for RPL~-$500 
per county in lieu 
of nonresident fee 

Same provision 



MCLS: agrees to pay 
RPL 100 percent of cost of 
delivery to its 
branches and other MCLS 
members 

Same for RPL 



Same for RPL 



Same in RPL contract 



MCLS: ditto to RPL 



MCLS includes RPL 



Not included 



MCLS agrees to pay 
RPL 50 percent of poster 
and display and multilith 
services to extend to 
other MCLS members 

MCLS: agrees to pay 
RPL the $500 per 
county from PLS 

Same provision 
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^to larger units). The numbers indicate the statewide scope of 
1 he services. 



1. 



2. 



Coordination: 

a. Direct borrowing access 24 

1) Return of materials anywhere 19 

2) Bookmobile service 17 

3) Station service 12 

(Note: Six Western New York library 
systems have formed a Reciprocal 
Borrowing Cooperative, extending access 
via single library card to nineteen 
counties.) 

b. Interlibrary loan and photocopy service 27 

c. Centralized processing 

of materials 27 

d. Library materials selection aides 27 

1) Book discussion meetings 23 

e. Library materials programs 



2) For trustees 

3) For clerical staffs 

4) Program meetings 
Public relations: 



17 
14 
21 



a. Publicity (posters, bookmarks, booklists, news 27 

releases) 

1) Public relations directors 14 

2) Display artists 17 

3) Exhibits 23 

4) Radio programs and spots 21 

5) Television programs and spots 10 

b. Bulletins and newsletters 25 
4 Fiscal: cash grants to members 19 

In terms of dollar costs, these were the most expensive system 
services in 1965: 



1) Rotating collections and bulk loans 


27 


1. 


Centralized processing 


2) Pool collections 


19 


2. 


Grants (cash, materials, travel) 


3) Book grants to members 


17 


3. 


Consultant service 


4) 16mm film collections 


26 


4. 


Deposits and rotating collections 


5) Phonorecord and tape collections 




5. 


Bookmobile service 


f. Delivery service 


27 


6. 


Interlibrary loan service 


leadership and consultative: 




7. 


Delivery service 


a. Consultant service -general 


27 


8. 


Public relations services and materials 


1) Adult icrvice 


10 


9. 


Audiovisual services and materials. 



2) Young adult scVice 

3) Children's service 

4) Audiovisual service 

b. Workshops and in-service training 
1) For professional staffs 
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9 
15 
9 

24 

31 



The regional 3R*s systems do not yet have the financial 
resources of public library systems so their list of programs is not 
as extensive. They have been concentrating their efforts on 
planning and on programs concerned with: interlibrary loan, 
delivery service, consultant service, workshops and continuing 
education, publicity, and bulletini; and newsletters. 

NETWORK TRKNDS IN NKW YORK STATK 
The libraiy network history in New York State has been an 
exciting one. Substantial changes have taken place at the state 
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and iri;i(»i;il Irvcls (iiirini; the twcnty-thrrc years of network 
dcvclopinrius and undoubtedly, there will be further substantial 
changes in years to<-onie. 

At ihc risk of oversiiuplification, I will borrow from the 
eomputer language and Mate that wc arc now in our second 
generation of network trends at the state and regional levels, 
and are preparing to embark on our third generation of trends, 
beginning in 1971. 

Regional Trknds 

At the regional level, the first generation included a scries of 
steps that transformed the public library pattern from 650 
isolated, independent, and usuall). inadequate public library 
units into twenty-two systems or networks. These networks 
afforded their individual members great opportunities to extend 
and improve tijeir services through a great variety of co- 
operative programs Some of the twenty-two networks have 
further joined forces for specific purposes. Examples are three 
LSCA-funded recruitment projects — based in Rochester, Syr- 
acuse, and New York Ciiy — established to aid most of the 
public libraries in the state to meet their long-range professional 
recruitment needs Another example of a multis>stem program 
is the Western New York Reciprocal Borrowing Cooperative, 
through which five library systems serving fourteen counties 
have a single borrower's card» issued b> an> of the 200-plus 
participating libraries, which permits patrons to use public 
libraries free of charge from the Niagara Frontier to Syracuse 
and from Lake Ontario lo the Pennsylvania border. Cul- 
minating this first-generation network development was the 
formation of ANYLTS in 1966 — ttie corporation founded to 
centralize processing of library systems materials at one point in 
the Stat*' of New York. 

The second generation of regional networking in the state 
began with the formation of the nine regional 3R's systems that 
include public, college, university, and special libraries sharing 
their resouices to better srr\e their publics. The 3R*s de- 
velopment has not only broken down geographical barriers but 
also the psychological and institutional barriers that have long 
existed among various types of libraries Thissccond generation 
regional movement culminated in a scries of statewide pro- 
grams, th- most notable being NVSll.L, the communications 
and interHbrar>' loan network linkinq public library systems and 
3R*s systems with the State Librar> and with the area and 
subject resource centers via teletype communications. 

Now. as a result of three ycan» of study and work by the 
Comnu'ssioner's Committee on Library Development, wc are 
looking forward to and planning the third generation of re- 
gional library networks CCLD, in its report to the Com- 
missioner of Kducation, has reaffirmed its faith in the network 
concept It stated in its preamble the right of all residents of New 
York State to free access via their local libraries (whether they 
be public, school, college, university, or special libraries) to a 
statewide network CCLI) envisions statewide coverage by 
spenal-purfx)se library networks that arc coo|xiratively 
planned, jointly financed, and stotc C(X)rdinatcd, which give all 
library users access to all library resources and programs 
through local access Kvery library of any type should be eligible 
for participation in the network, Access to the network services 



should not be restricted by age. New regional networks .scr iiu- 
the special needs of school libraries shouh! l)c established. m\k\ 
strong programs of coordination should be implementnl ti» 
guarantee that the three regional networks, public libi.incr 
3R*s, and school libraries, be coordinated to the greatest drijirr 
possible. CCLD envisions that thc>c networks should h.ur 
access to strong nonbook materials collections now laekimj niv.. 
many sections of the state. It recommends that pl.mniin; !«. 
undertaken to establish relatively strong intermediate libratir, 
in those sections where access to strong central lihrarirs i> 
negated because of great distance's. It urges the strengthenini; of 
the NYSILL Network and the l.nking of that network tuuthrr 
strong out-of-state resources. Ai the community level C.CIJ) 
looks forward to the day when there may be establishe<I a sniijlr 
media agency (library) to serve the general public andstudemv 
where the community also has Ixmefited from integration 
some educational, cultural, health, or social scrsiees thiounh 
physical grouping and functional consolidation. Also at tlir 
community level, CCLD urges public libraries and .s<-Iuk.| 
libraries to examine carefully the potential benefits of i<>i|. 
ccntrating in the elementary school media center the le 
sponsibility for meeting all the library needs of all elemental 
school-age children. CCLD also recommends that a statewuir 
library system to scrse the residents of health, welfare, .nu! 
correctional institutions be established as a single netwoik !•• 
bring long overdue quality to institutional library scr\i<e It 
looks forward to the implementation oftheANYLTS statewuir 
processing center and to its expansion or adaptation toprtnule 
similar services to all types of libraries in our state. 

State Trends 

At the state level wc have seen our state library agen<\ mow 
in the first generation from sers'ing inadequately the mdi\i<lti,|i 
isolated public and school libraries to developing new incilun'. 
for dealing with public library systems and some enieiuii • 
regional school library systems. The second generation <j| Mai- 
wide networking began with the addition of the Huie,iu . • 
.Academic and Research Libraries to the Division of l.ibi.uv 
Development to form a new partnership with the regional »K 
systems. For the first time this allowed the state ageiu\ 
provide service to college and special libraries. In that saint 
generation the State Library initiated the NYSILL network aiut 
experimented briefly with facsimile transmission, only to fnni 
that we were ahead of our time. 

During the third generation of statewide networks. M» 
looks forward to further coordination and strengthening ol ili' 
library agencies within the State Education IXpartment, hiiiu' 
ing together those responsible for all types of librarv aii.l 
audiovisual services. It has urged that there be representation in 
the Commissioner of Educa »jn*s cabinet by a SKI) offuiai 
responsible for and directly involved with library developnu iii 
in our state. CCLD has recommended the cstablisliment of an 
intradepartmental Council of Education Media and Re^<^ll<e^ 
chaired by the commissioner of libraries, to work towaid in 
tegration of library planning at the state level. It retommeiu^ 
that the Regents' Advisory Council on Libraries l)e stieimtli 
ened and made as r'^presentativc as possible to niaintain i 
strong partnership between the state agency and those in th? 
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^.'icld. CCLD expects that the state agency personnel will con- 
centrate much of their efforts on their role as coordinator of 
tatewide and regional library network activities so that max- 
imum benefits from networks will be achieved with minimum 
duplication or unnecessary effort. CCLD hopes and expects that 
present and emerging tcchnolog)- will be uiili7.ed by state library 
personnel not only for centralized processing and com- 
munications but also to improve public service through new 
devices such as cable television and developing film and video 
t.ipc cartridges that promise to revolutionize conmiunications. 

The third generation of library networks in New York State, 
Iwth at regional and state levels, affords librarians and lay 
library leadership an opportunity for progress in service that 
should eclipse the achievements of the first two generations of 
library networks in New York State, 

KEY PROBLEMS AND SUGGl-STED SOLUTIONS: 
NETWORK FINANCING, IMPLEMENTATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 

This last section attempts to siimmari/e the key problems that 
have confronted librarians during network implement2.tion in 
New York State — in the past and the present. Many of the 
x>lutions suggested for tcxlay's problems have been devised by 
the Commissioner's Committer on Library Development in its 
June 1970 report to Commissioner Ewald Nyquist. 

Network Financing 

1. Problfm: The current status of library finance is 

deficient; why seek network funds? 
Examples: library appropriations are low; 
local government's property tax and colleges 
tuition income arc too narrow bases; rnost 
state agencies arc undcrbudgeted. 

Suggested solution. The (-stablisliment of networks 
makes sense to government and education 
policy makers. Regionalism is a growing 
trend. Networks ean lielp members 
demonstrate fi^al needs and seek greater 
share of .state and fed<Tal funds not now 
available - ^>'>»h of which overcome 
narrow-ba.s<' prol>lem. 

2. Problem. How can libraries Mieceed in gaining 

network fiiiidlrii^'' 

Suggested soiutm: Libraries can succeed by careful 
studies and planniiii;; by strong le^;islative 
campaigns; by hard work and learning from 
other areas and stales; by e.stabli.shing 
priorities for the uwr of state and federal 




funds. 



Kquay issties 

a, Problem: Ceniral liL;ari(^ of public library 

systems «ivr far more than they get and arc 

erIc 



supprted by only a small fraction of the 
systems' [X)pulation; the same is likely to l)c 
true of research network central libraries. 

Suggested soiutm: The long-range (XiLl) solution is 
total library funding by the state. Short- 
range solutions include: (I) Ear-marked 
state-aid for central libraries, (2) broader tax 
base for central libraries, e.g., county or 
region, (3) special research library* colleetion 
development fund. (4) require fair payment 
for services rendered via contact. 

b. Problem, Some communities or institutions support 
library ser\'icc '.veil; others support poorly 
and benefit greiily; some districts do not 
support librar>- serviee at all, but residents 
benefit. 

Suggested soiutm: Set minimal network standards and 
prevent entr\' by substandard libraries: admit 
them provisionallv and have the network aid 
them in order to upgrade themselves; or 
provide matching state and network funds as 
a*^ incentive and as a reward for effort. 

4. Problem: State-aia formulas fail to provide for future 

increased funding requirements due to 
inflationar>' costs, population growth, and 
increased network ser\'ice demands. 

Suggested solutm^ Some solutions include: {a) Include 
inflationary escalation clause in formula if 
possible, (b) key formula to per capita aid 
so it will grow with population, (c) make 
some services optional, to be financed by 
libraries requesting service, {d) maintain 
accurate cost records, sock regular reviews of 
formula, and justify increases needed. 

5. Problem: State -aid formulas fail to take into account 

economic variations: varying ability to pay 
in some regions and higher costs to ser\'c 
sparsely settled areas and areas with 
disadvantaged populations. 

Suggested solution. Some solutions include, {n) Seek as 
broad a tax ba.<;e as possible to limit need 
for equalization. (6) include an equalization 
and/or sparsity factor in the formula, (i*) 
include special formula provision for extra 
aid to disadvantaged areas ((X.^D). 

6. Problem: There is threat fear that libraries that join 

state or federally financed networks v\ill 
suffer comjX'usatory losses in l(K«d ineotne. 

Suggested solution. It certainly has not hapfH'nod in 
New York State in twenty years. ALA 
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national systems study also proved this fear 
to be unfounded. 

7. Prohim: How do states secure funding for special- 
purposes statewide networks, e.g., NYSILL 
and ANYLTS? 

Suggested solution: First they must have high state 

priority in planning and funding. Other . 
points include: giving priority in planning to 
use of federal and state funds; including 
percent factor in state-aid formula to finance 
such networks serving all systems; seeking 
compensation from user libraries for all or 
part of services rendered. 

Activating Network Iplementation 

1. Problem: Lack of understanding potential value of 

networks by librarians, policy makers, and 
by the public. 

Suggested solution: Planning leaders must undertake a 
vigorous educational program. 

2. Problem: Lack of lay and professional leadership in 

the regions to spark implementation process. 

Suggested solution: State planning leadership (state 
library association and state agency staff) 
should seek out potential leadership 
personnel in the regions. They should u,.'lize 
individual and group training methods to 
prepare them for leadership roles. 

3. Problem- Two additional liabilities: complete 

satisfaction with the status quo by trustees 
and librarians and a fear of loss of 
autonomy if their library joins the network. 

Suggested solution. The first attitude, smugness, is 

most difficult to overcome without offense to 
the person. Tr>' to involve the individual in 
the planning process through appeal for his 
"leadership"; he may learn en route. 
Response to fear of loss of autonomy is to 
invite participants in other networks to speak 
from experience. 

4. Problem- Personality problems: mistmst, jealousy, 

and desire for power or leadership. 

Suggested solution. Try to involve these people in 
every step of the regional planning and 
activation process. They will know what is 
going on and thus, will have less reason to 
imagine the worst or to misjudge the 
abilities of others. 



Problem: Attitude of "isolatlonisnv* «rotw>o#>w»ittr|»>». 
of libraries: conviction thur sWtrr* w^mv 
common interest ground, feeling of 
superiority, exaggerated concern to protect 
the interests of their immediate rlirntrk' . 

Suggested solution: Cite examples of operating 
networks that, include various types of 
libraries, e.g., New York State's 3R's. Poiiir 
out use of different area libraries by high 
school and college students who ignore 
artificial interlibrary barriers. 



6. Problm: Fear of imbalance in use hy. nt-ix^k" * . 

patrons: that their libraries will be\\slMMi. Wi.. 
provide a disproponionate share of loam 
and service; concern for inequity of use; 
desire to restrict network access to select 
groups, excluding students. 

Suggested solution: There are several possible 

solutions: (a) Incorporate In regional or stale 
plan an equitable compensation program so 
that libraries used most heavily are 
reimbursed, (b) institute access service on a 
pilot or gradual basis to determine facts in 
access patterns, (c) cite expcrienc«i oijwmbr. 
libraries that participate in other networU 
(d) start interlibrary loan service before acccvs 
y^rvice to minimize direct access impact, 

7. Problems with central libraries of networks: 

a. Problm: Key central library is **luke warm" 

about accepting responsibility to serve as 
hub of network. 

Suggested solution: A network must provide benefit^ 
the strong, as well as the weak. These 
benefits usually are cash. Build into nctWiuk-- 
financial plan special aid to strong librai» •».^' 
e.g.. New York State central library aid and 
adequate compensation for services rendered, 

b. Problm. No qualified central library exists in the 

region. 

Suggested solution: This is a tough problem. 

Reexamine the region and seek to enlarge 
it; or contract with nearest strong library -n 
another network; or build into state and 
regional formulas special grants to strcMt^thcn 
weak central libraries, e.g., New York Suue 
central library book-aid grants. 

c. Problem: Central library's building is inadequate 

for new role. 
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SuggisUd solultorv. Seek top priority for central 
library buildings in any state or federal 
construction grants, e.g., LSCA Title II 
grants. 

8. Froblm: Opposition to some potential network 

services because of fear of their inadequacy, 
e.g., centralized processing; or desire to share 
in only limited number of services e.g., 
interlibrary loans. 

Suggested solutwru Build flexibility into the network 
plan, giving members option to select 
services desired, provided that they meet 
minimum membership qualifications. 



Network Organization and Services 

1. Problem: Tendency to design networks for single 
type of libraries, e.g., public libraries or 
school libraries, to the exclusion of all other 
types. 

Suggested solution: This may be necessary and even 
desirable at times, but first consideration 
should be given to a library network in 
which ever/ type of library is eligible. If 
single*type library networks are needed, 
build coordination at regional and stat": 
levels, as CCLD recommends. Some service, 
e.g., delivery and interlibrary loan, arc 
naturals for a multitype library system. 

2. Problem: Tendency to design inflexible network 
structures, e.g.. New York State 1950 law 
envisioned only two types of public library 
systems: consolidated and federated. 

Suggested solution: Devise flexible network legislation 
to permit the greatest variety of network 
structures, e.g., New York State cooperative 
public library systems and regional 3R's 
systems. Add flexibility by permitting 
regional networks to contract with each 
other for some services. 



3. 



Problem: Danger of planning regional networks that 
are too small in area, population, or 
members which will lack the funds necessary 
to provide a full range of services to its 
members and the public. 

Suggested solution: Some possible solutions include: {a) 
Establish minimum criteria for network 
eligibility, e.g.. New York State f^blic 
library state-aid law; {b) encourage small 
systems to contract with larger systems for 
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some services by increasing aid for that 
purpose or giving priority in granting federal 
funds; (r) encourage networks to band 
together for some services, e.g.. New York 
State ANYLTS. 

4. Problem: I'he temptation for small groups of 

libraries to form exclusive local, regional, or 
speciaUpurpose networks. 

Suggested solution: While some of these may serve 
useful purposes for their members, try to 
limit the number. CCLD recommends that 
such networks be ineligible for state or 
federal funding unless they are compatible 
with overall plan and really serve state 
purposes. 

5. Problem: The possibility that network planners may 

overlook their responsibilities to the public. 

Suggested solution. Encourage active participation in 
the evaluation of the networks by students, 
faculty, research personnel, and the general 
public through advisory committees, lay 
network boards of trustees, and evaluation of 
network performance at regular intervals. 

6. Problem: The possible failure of regional and state 

network administrators to involve their 
member libraries in the policy-making 
process, resulting in unsatisfactory network 
relations. 

Suggested solution: CCLD makes several 

recommendations here: (a) that networks be 
required to den'^nstrate to the state agency 
that they aifor.l opportunities for member 
library participation in the network 
decisionmaking process, (b) that the Regents* 
Advisory Council on Libraries (statewide 
advisory body) be strengthened and made as 
representative as possible by solicitation of 
nominations from he field and limiting the 
terms of office, (c) that the Regents* 
Advi.v>ry Council on Libraries conduct 
annual spring hearings on library finances 
and network problems in which library 
interests could participate. 

7. Problem. Clarification of the role of the state library 

agency in network planning, operations, and 
(twrdination. 

Suggested solution, C('LD makes a number of 

recommendati'Mis oti tliis point: {a) Primary 
responsibility of the state is to insure 
comprehensive statewide library scrviee 
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network by planning, financial support, and 
provision of statc-lcvcl services and facilities: 
(h) state leadership, funds, and expert 
assistance are required to achieve interstate 
network hnka.qe: (c) state h'brary network 
responsibilities include: sen-ice as unit or 
center of statewide networks, service as 
switching center, and coordinating 
information agency re: acquisitions of major 
libraries and for insuring statc-lcvcl adequate* 
bibhographic control of all media; {d) ths: 
prirnap)' consulting role of SED should be to 
provide leadership and assistance, mainly 
through specialist consultaAts, to library 
networks of all types: (e) SED library units 
should have sufficient staff, properly 
classified, to carry out CCLD 
recommendations. 

Problem: Problems of personnel shortages and lack 
of network-oriented professional staff. 

Suggfsud solution: Some suggested solutions include: 
(a) State agencies should conduct in-service 
training and continuing education programs 
dealing with network problems and 
programs; (b) networks, by centralizing some 
serN'ices. reduce the need for some specialists; 
(c) by working together in networks, libraric^ 
best can solve their manpower problems. 
e.g., recruitment, in-service training, and 
continuing education in many fields; {d) 
CCLD has n>ade many specific 
recommendations regarding library manpower 
through its state study. 

Some major library scr^•ice problems re: inadequate 
materials that networks may or may not 
solve 

a. Problem: Lack of nonprint materials 

Suggested solution: There should be unified media 
programs in all libraries at all levels, 
including strong central audiovisual 
collections and provisions for special nonprint 
funding programs from State and Federal 
sources. 

b. Probiem: Duplication of evaluation efforts 

Suggested solution: Establishment of a statewide 
evaluation center. 

c. Problem: Inability of librarians to examine 

materials personally 

Suggested solution: Establishment of statewide nctv<ork 
of materials examination centers. 
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d. Problem: Unnecessary duplication of materials. 

Suggested solution: Establishment of coordinated 

acquisitions programs at regional, state, and 
interstate levels. 

Problem: Network services, e.g.. centralized processing 
and intcrlibrary loan, are too slow, 
inefficient, or costly. 

Suggested solution: A working partnership of the state 
agency and the networks can tackle these 
tough programs through study, evaluation, 
and sharing of experiences and methods. 
Examples in New York State: formation of 
ANYLTS and great improvement in 
NYSILL due to evaluation studies and input 
from networks at regional hearings. 

Problem: The need for a more speedy and effective 
network communications system and for 
utilization of modern technology by libraries. 

Suggested solution: Here again partnership between 
the state agency and the networks promises 
the only solution. CCLD recommends that 
the state should provide leadership and 
expertise in exploiting technology for all 
aspects of library development. Special 
competencies should be added to SED staff, 
and reports on important developments 
should be made regularly to the field. New 
York State examples: the statewide teletype 
network, exploration of thruway state 
delivery service, facsimile transmission 
experiment, ANYLTS. and state computer 
program for NYSILL and serials bank. 

Problem:^ Some of the handicaps of networks 

inherent in their cooperative nature: slow 
decision progress, lack of ''muscle." least 
used by the poorest mcmbei^. 

Suggested solution: You do not overcome them, but 
you can minimize them. If networks are to 
share policy-making responsibility with 
members and make servicers available on 
optional bases, they cannot at the same time 
operate in autocratic style. But maybe this is 
not so bad in the long run. Member? are 
more apt to implement policies which were 
adopted with their help than those imposed 
upon ;hem. No one can make a librarian 
an effective person if he is unwilling. 



13. Problem: How do you meet the need of evaluation 
of network performance? 
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Suggested soiutioru Thai is ihc responsibility of the 

state agency. In New York State, there have 
been three major rcvicvN-s of the public 
library system, plus evaluation of NYSILL, 
the facsimile transmission system, and 
centralized processing. CCLD recommends 
for New York State: that SED should ocek 
assistance of a public administration-oriented 
agency with appropriate experience to design 
a system for evaluation of library service in 
the state* 
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The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science is to 
be congratulated on its lucid, understandable statement regarding school 
libraries* The members of the Commission in their statement show much 
understanding of the school library program as an integral part of the child's 
education and in the role the school library plays in developing the child 
into a useful, knowledgeable adult* The statement also shows that the Commis- 
sion has grasped an understanding of the problems which are prevalent and 
which must be solved in order to have an efficient, useful, functioning school 
library program* 

In order to make existing libraries equal, the best that the Commission 
envisions, they should suggest the federal funding legislation which would be 
earmarked to bring school libraries up to the standards set by the American 
Library Association* A start was made through ESEA Title II which permitted 
the purchase of both print and non-print materials* Since these funds are being 
reduced and consolidated with other programs, their aid will soon be less than 
needed, especially in those districts where local resources do not give the 
school library program a high priority* 

Funding by the federal government should also concern itself with the 
quality and quantity of the staff* The first priority should be money for 
state and local districts to staff their school libraries with qualified pro- 
fessionals knowledgeable in both print and non-print materials* Additional 
money for a clerical staff should be provided in order to free the librarian 
to work easily and freely with students and faculty. Without the professional 
librarian and clerical support, all that the library becomes is a mass of unused 
materials* 

The school librarian as a resource person instructs students in the most 
efficient uses of reference material and teaches them from what sources they will 
get the most pertinent information* As a consultant, the school librarian works 
with the faculty in securing materials for the classroom, giving counsel on the 
kinds of reference assignments which can be handled in the library and in making 
the library most functional to the student* The librarian also has the respon- 
sibility to cultivate a love of reading and good literature by telling stories, 
giving book talks, or by reading excerpts from interesting volumes* 

Funds should also be made available for the improvement of library 
quarters* The library should be pleasant and esthetically pleasing, have an 
atmosphere that is inviting with ample space so that materials may be carefully 
organized and displayed for easy retrieval* In those buildings where there is 
space, libraries could be renovated or enlarged* Where there is no space, money 
should be available to subsidize a mobile or demountable library* 



Both print and non-print materials are important in the educational 
process. Funds should be made available for staff and quarters to consolidate 
the audiovisual materials which at the present time are hous«3d in the library, 
in classrooms, and also in separate audiovisual areas. Material which is not 
cataloged is not easily located or used by students or faculty. Iflien it is 
properly organized and easily retrieved, it is accessible to interdisciplinary 
teams . 

The individual library can be helped by support from regional or national 
centers. Cooperative schemes can be very useful if they are so arranged that 
needed material can come to the student and the school within twenty-four hours. 
A central depository could be in either the local school system or in the public 
library. It could house supplementary materials which are important, expensive, 
or rarely used. The basics, print and non-print, should be in each school 
library. Since students need their questions answered immediately, a depository 
which is remote is impractical. 

Other cooperative efforts which could be developed might provide reliable 
help in the selection of materials with opportunities for librarians to examine 
them before buying. Also if all cataloging in publication and production of 
catalog cards were standardized, eventually school catalogs would become more 
uniform and efficient. 

Of the forms of cooperation suggested here, a national effort would be 
most useful in providing bibliographic information and uniformity in cataloging. 
Retrieval of materials would be much more practical on the local level. 

School libraries are a vital factor in the educational process and as 
such must provide the best possible collection of materials to meet the needs 
of a particular school in the hands of a professional librarian who as teacher, 
guide, and consultant works with students and faculty to make the library function 
to its fullest capacity. Funding, federal, state, and local is needed for staff, 
quarters, and materials. Cooperation, effectively used, will help make the 
school libraries operate at optimum efficiency. 



Anna W, Harkins, Asst. Director 
Library Services 
Board o£ Public Education 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 
1717 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt, 



Although unable to meet the April 18 deadline I hope that this 
testimony may be of help in meeting a serious situation concerning 
librarianship for youth. Evidence is voluminous that city schools 
in this country are in a state of crisis due to a breakdown in 
discipline and other factors. A whole Education issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, April, 1975, has been devoted to this 
crisis. Saturday Review articles of April 5, 1975, give added 
evidence. The April meeting of teachers in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
(ray city) has been given over to the same subject. My students in 
the Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh report that librarians in city schools can 
do little but survive through one chaotic day after another. 

At the same time there is a movement to center all library services 
for youth in the schools, bypassing or even closing children's depart- 
ments in public libraries. It would be hard to conceive of a more 
tragic blunder. 



Another detriment to high quality library service for youth is 
the trend in some big cities not to fill a vacancy when the co-ordinator 
of youth services leaves or retires. This is a time when leadership 
of children's and young adults* services is essential. 

I will not be able to give oral testimony on 21 May 1975, but I 
strongly urge action to maintain and strengthen service to youth in 
all public libraries . Co-ordinators should be hired in all big city 
systems and federal funds should be granted to help wherever needed. 



Sincerely, 

/' / ' ^ ' " ' , / 

Margaret Hodges / ' 

Associate Professor 



MH/jas 
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Statement of 
Elizabeth P. Hoffman, Consultant 
Graduate Department of Library Science 
Vi 1 lanova Uni vers i ty 

for the National Commission of 
Library and information Science 

May 21 , 1975 

I am Elizabeth P. Hoffman, consultant to the Graduate Department of Library 
Science at Villanova University. Until March 7, 1975, I was Chief of the Divi- 
sion of School Library Services for the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
I am also chairman of the American Library Association Committee on Legislation. 
Although I am not speaking for that Committee, my remarks are partially based 
on my experience with that Committee. 

The introduction to the Plan outlines the assumptions on which the pro- 
posed program is based. It specifically states that the proposal is user 
oriented. This is followed by a statement of the two major objectives of the 
program. 

The Plan itself gives the reader the feeling that he is confronting a 
conglomerate. Obviously it must provide for the needs of different people 
at different levels. However, the proposals deal primarily with recommenda- 
tions for activities based on procedures already in existence on various 
levels of sophistication and with suggestions to improve service to audiences 
already reached. This, in itself, is constructive, but does not reach out 
to the vast numbers of people who consider libraries, if they think of them 
at all, a necessary part of a community, but 4re institutions which have no 
relevance to them. User groups are listed on page 10 (Second draft, 
September, 197^) while non-user groups are cited briefly on page 12. With 



Page two 

the cumulative need for information, the necessity for sel f -reeducat ion, and 
growing amounts of non-employed time, the library and/or information center 
of the last part of the twentieth century should assume a vital role in the 
lives of more people than ever before. There are many references in the 
plan to the use of new technologies, but this needs augmentative concentra- 
tion. Proposals for the dissemination of information about information 
sources is essential. In terms of the potential audience and carefully 
thought-out techniques for reaching them, the plan needs expansion. This 
is hinted at on page 39 but merits much more attention. Communication ex- 
perts need to expand the use of their skills to make "non-communicators" 
aware of them. The "man on the street" needs to be alerted to the fact 
that he can "dial a satellite" or "call up" a map on his television. Al- 
though this hints of commercialism, it may be almost past the time when 
that is necessary. Most of us were unaware of how much we needed underarm 
deodorants until advertising told us so that now we spend more in a given 
year purchasing them than we do for libraries. Think of how well even a 
portion of that much money would add to the effectiveness o" the Commission. 

"More than any other type of library, public libraries are close to the 
people in the communities in which they exist. Public libraries, including 
the smallest are the backbone of the library system in America and are the 
potential windows on any future nationwide network."' This has been the 
traditional attitude, but one which should be reconsidered. With the support 

'National Program for Library and Information Services. 2nd draft. September 
197^. Page 2^. 
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of federal dollars through the ESEA Title II and now the Title IV 8 program, 
school libraries have grown and developed all over the nation. Because their 
existence and use is obligatory, they can reach more people and assist them 
in becoming more knowledgeable in how to obtain what they need. School/ 
public cooperation and coordination of services have to become a stronger 
reality than ever before. Combinations have in the past been generally un- 
successful. Improvement in this will come with guided experimentation and 
evaluation in many kinds of communities. Provisions for this should be 
included in the proposal. Children's services in themselves receive scant 
attention in the plan, and this area too needs additional work. I'm sure 
that specialists in this areo wili make recommendations. 

Because many citizens go no further in formal education than secondary 
schools, the school library program should continue to receive categorical fiscal 
support and legal aid to mandate its needs in space, staff, and equipment. Vo- 
cational-technical schools will continue to increase. Their programs need 
thought, as to the direction they should follow and their role in total library 
service. 

This leads to the next point to be d i scussed--the legislative program to 
be designed to implement the final plan. The costs to carry out the entire 
program will be so great that support will have to come from a variety of 
agencies. Priorities for various sections must be established so that pro- 
gram impleme.itation is both logical and possible. The support of not only 
the library profession but also the entire education profession will be es- 
sential for success in gaining legislative action. 
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This leads directly to the need for the White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services which President Ford has not yet called. The goals 
and objectives for this have been spelled out in other places. Statistic 
information and public awareness of the need for services should be empha- 
sized in planning for the Conference as well as for the preceding governors' 
conferences. Many librarians think they would like to participate in these 
conferences, not being aware that the real conferees should be the users. 
Mayors, borough managers, com^nissi oners, these people must be part of the 
planning, promoting, and conducting of these conferences. I join with the 
Commission in urging the President to call the Conference so that funds may 
be appropriated and planb dtsveloped to carry out the necessary duties. 

According to Jefferson, "education is a legitimate engine of government." 
If this be so, the funding of programs designed to coordinate public and 
private library and information service is a specific responsibility of the 
federal government. An educated citizenry is the cornerstone of our democratic 
system. None of us can predetermine precisely our future needs and the tech- 
nologies that will be used to meet them. Our plans must be broad enough to 
encompass the new developments and to use them to help those yet unserved. 
Legislative programs on the local, state, and national level must be suffi- 
ciently broad to cover them and restrictive enough that funds cannot be 
drained away. Education programs for those who will work in these areas must 
be part of the plan, again with the same qualifications of flexibility and 
restrictiveness. I anticipate eagerly the supporting documents to be added 
to the Plan. 
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I. Purpose of the Statement 

We are social scientists who have been studying the economics 
of libraries. We learned of the Hearings of the Commission and have 
prepared this Statement to suggest our views of how economics can be 
useful to the library profession. As economists and political 
scientists, we have discovered that there are numerous opportunities 
for applying the tools of social science to the field of library 
research. 

II. General Background 

Public libraries today face a number of crucial issues. 
Among the most pressing of these are the problems of (1) how to 
finance public libraries, and (2) how to provide efficient, effective 
library service. We would like to discuss these two areas from our 
viewpoint as social scientists. 

A. Public Library Financing 

State and local governments today face the prospect of 
decreasing rates of growth in financial resources, and increasing 
demands for more adequate and efficient public services. References 
to a "taxpayers* revolt" have begun to appear in the popular press as 
taxpayers are asking more questions, and with increasing frequency are 
voting against proposed new tax levies or increases in tax rates. 
Local government officials are being forced to make hard priority 
choices as to which public services shall be expanded and which shall 
be curtailed. 



In this decision process, it appears that library services 
are being judged less vital than other local services. x\v. a result, 
public libraries are among the victims of budget reallocations. In 
one city after another, libraries are reporting financial difficul- 
ties.. The fam.ed New York Metropolitan Library is operating on a 
drastically reduced schedule. In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Free Library of Pliiladelphia has faced severe budget stringencies, 
and the Mifflin County Library faces certain closing unlecs emergency 
funds are f orthcoir^ing. These are just a few examples of many. 
Library revenues have apparently not kept pace with the rising costs 
of library operation in most parts of the country. 

Property value is the major tax base for library support. 
Depending upon the geographic area, between 60 and 90 percent of 
present library funds come from property taxes. Yet it is this very 
tax base that is judged least fair by taxpayers,"'" This current 



Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, "Public 
Opinion and Taxes," May 1972, Washington, D. C. p. 1 ff. 



reliance on an unpopular tax base na^ help to explain the apparent 
lack of support for public libraries. In the near future, local 
public libraries will probably be forced to find alternative sources 
of financing, not only because the property tax is unpopular but also 
because recent decision-: In- the California Supreme Court (among others) 
tend to cant d( ubL oi^ the property tax as a constitutiona] means of 
f;upport for pulilic Mhcr^s nni othor sorviccs .such as puMic libraries. 
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The financing issue then involves the following questions: 
(1) Should the public library be funded by a special tax base? If 
so. which base should be used, and on what grounds? (2) What level 
of government should provide the funding, i.e. in what mix should funding 
come from the federal, state, and/or local levels? (3) Should the 
users of the public library share a portion of the direct cost of 
library operation? On wnat grounds can such user charges be justi- 
fied, and what effect would such a funding system have on library 
operation? 

B. Efficiency of Library Delivery Systems 

In recent years there has been a decline in circulation in 
libraries, especially urban libraries. (The Cleveland Public Library, 
for example, reports that circulation fell from 6.9 million books in 
1958 to 4.2 million in 1970.) This decline in the use of library 
services (reported in area after area), is due to changes in our 
society. 0ns of these is the proportion of minority disadvantaged 
and poor „ho have moved in increasing numbers into our cities. There 
is evidence that these segments of the population are not iaclined 
to take adx'antagc of traditional library services. In addition. 
crin,e in the streets, and the ease of access of other sources of in- 
formation have diverted the traditional users of libraries to alter- 
native information sources. With a decline in the population served, 
public libraries are going to have smaller numbers of the pubiic 
being supporters of requests for library denands on the public 
treasury. A cursory .xan.ination of public referenda on support for 
libraries reveals a growing LcMuiency of voters to reject them. 
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sometimes by v;ide margins. (One example; in 1968, voters in Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, voted 9 to 1 against levying a library tax.) 
The old base of public support seems to have been lost, and apparently 
there has been little success in establishing a new support base. 

In order to provide an effective information service, the 
library profession is introducing alternative means of providing its 
services to take into account the needs of people in a new and 
chc^nging society. There are a number of well-known alternative 
library delivery systems — bookmobiles, bool-s-by-mail , store-front 
libraries and book vans among them. These delivery systems may roach 
different kinds of consumers, and the effectiveness and cost of these 
alternatives may differ. In order to maximize the efficiency of 
library services thr; following questions should be asked: (1) What 
is the cost of providing alternative library delivery systems? (2) 
What are the measurable and unquantif iable benefits of these alterna- 
tive systems? and (3) UHiat mix of these services will provide the 
maximum amount of library service within a given library budget? 

To the best of o»'r knowledge little is known about the 
effectiveness of alternative library and information delivery systems, 
or of altornative library financing methods. 

The Commission is to be complimented for its support of pre- 
liminary work to determine the availability of information of library 
funding practices and legal sources. But this is only a beginning. 
Many more theoretical and empirical questions need to be considered, 
most of which contain elements of social science and especially 
economics. 



Ill, Library Economics 



Economists have not always been welcomed by the library pro- 
fession, perhaps partly because of a fear that economics would be 
misused to the detriment of libraries, Hov/ever, as a rational science 
that deals with the allocation of resources, economics can provide 
a number of useful insights for librarians. First, economics can be 
used to explore alternative avenues of funding of libraries. Second, it 
can be used to justify the request for the funding of library services. 
Third, economics can be used as a tool to evaluate alternative library 
delivery systems aimed at picking the most efficient and appropriate mix. 
Finally, economics can be used to forecast and to estimate both the demand 
for and the supply of library services. In turn, this can be used for the 
future planning of libraries in the country. 

Each of these "uses" is discussed below. 

IV. Some Needed Library Economic Research 

A. Alternative Funding Sources 

The question of alternative funding sources for libraries 
is crucial. Libraries have not been faring well in the funding con- 
test, and the very basis of their continued financial support is 
under heavy attack. As the Commission itself has pointed out: 

Resolution ITI 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science believes thai national equality of access to 
information is as important as equality in education. 

The Commission has considered the implications 
of recent court decisions, in CaliCornia and olsewherc, 
holding th.it the local property tax is not the proper 
base Cor public school funding. 



The Commission believes that the same principle 
of equality in educational opportunity must be applied 
to the nation's public libraries and other publicly 
supported information facilities, whose resources and 
services are a vital part of the continuing educational 
procesSf 

If, as is possible under various legal challenges 
to the system, the current method of funding pul/iic 
schools is changed, library fundin<; must change, too. 
It would be unfair to have schools operating on a broad 
tax base, and libraries under a more restrictive one. 

The Conimission calls upon public libraries and 
publicly supported information facilities across America 
to V7-Ttch these, developments closely and to be sure that 
the target" of national equality of access to information 
for all citizens is a priority, not an afterthought. 2 



^Library of Con:;ress Information Bulletin, Vol. 31> No. 9 , 
Mar ch 3, 1972> p. 87. 



Now is not only the tine to watch these developments; it is also the 
time to study alternative financing methods and to analyze the economic 
implications of each of these identified alternatives. 

B. Measuring the Costs and Benefits of Library Services 

Once cost-benefit analysis is available, librarians and the 
supporters of libraries will have a base of information on which to 
propose v7iso public policy plans. Information scientists have been 
falling behin-^i other public service professionals in their ability to 
tell their economic story. They do not currently have the benefit 
of a large base of economic analysis of library needs and services 
on which to build thair case. As a result their attempts to advocate 
and ju:;lify incrca^:cd library expenditures have less impact on an 
increasingly demaUvJing and sophisticated taxpayin^ population and their 
elected v^^l f ic ials. 
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The following quote from a Cleveland Public Library publica- 
tion illustrates several points we have been making, including the 
way in which library supporters are currently putting their case. 

The major concern of the Cleveland Public Library 
at this time is one of economic survival to be able to 
render the important public service which it uniquely 
performs as a major reference and research library, 
as well as through its circulation, branch, urban 
services, hospital and institutions department and 
other outreach services. We recognize that other 
branches of government and service organizations have 
budgetary requirements which must be met. However, 
this country is becoming increasingly aware that many 
of its problems cannot be solved merely through the 
expenditure of money. Problem solving and service 
offering must be performed by institutions which work, 
and when there is a community institution which does 
work, and which, with proper funding, can v;ork very 
well indeed, its continued effectiveness must be 
encouraged by the State Legislature through adequate 
financial support. Few institutions in Greater 
Cleveland are as effective in meeting and serving 
communitv roods in the area of its concer n an d com- 
peten ce as is the Cleveland Public Library . We cannor 
afford to let the Library wither and die through a 
failure to appreciate its need for increased funding 
to meet the costs of maintaining and expanding its 
library services to the entire community. 

Robert L. Merritt, President Board of 
Trustees 

Underlining added 1970-1972, Cleveland Public Library 

The underlined part of the statement was made without any supporting 
evidence and we doubt that any currently exists. 

It is no longer adequate just to state that libraries are 
"good." The public is asking for and expects concrete ovidonco of 
the facts. More information and economic analysis of libraries is 
needed. PoworCul analytical techniques need to be employed coupled 
with sound theoretical models of economic systems. Librarians must 
move toward no.isuremont and analysis ~ net only of IniMits, but also 
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of output, i.e. of performance and efficiency. Economists and eco- 
nomics can help to provide the necessary research base which is 
currently lacking in library science. 

C. Alternative Delivery Systems 

Circulation in libraries is falling as old customers abandon 
the traditional system. Few new customers find the system useable. 
As a result, librarians are exploring a number of alternative de- 
livery systems. We believe that social scientists can help librarians 
in adjusting to society's changing information needs. We believe that 
economists can help provide answers to questions like: how do alter- 
native library delivery systems work, what do they cost, whom do they 
benefit, and how large are the benefits; how do patrons and librarians 
like them; which system is the most efficient, or which mix is the 
most effective mix of library services? It appears that more effort 
needs to be directed toward answering these questions. 

D. Planning 

One of the tools economists use is the concept of supply and 
demand. Library services could be viewed in this framework. Further 
research might be directed toward determining the demand for library 
services and the prospects of supplying this demand at the current 
and projected levels of library resources. Ey comparing estimates 
of demand and supp]y, library administrators could then move to close 
the gap. By knowing more about Jibrary patrons, their nuc-d.s and their 
goals, pJanniny for the future might begin. 



V. Conclusions 

We hope that this Statement will arouse the interest of 
librarians in using economics to help in the designing and manage- 
ment of future library systems. We also hope that more social 
scientists will become interested in the field of library research. 



Testimony Before The 
National Commission on Libraries & Information Science 

P'.iladelphia 
May 21, 1975 

My name is John A, Humphry, I am Assistant Commissioner of Education 
for Libraries, New York State. I appreciate this and previous 
opportunities to comment on the direction and implementation of plans 
formulated by the Commission and its staff. 

In view of the wide range of client groups to be served and the 
multiplicity and diversity of levels of library and information services 
developed throughout the United States to meet these needs, I should 
like to emphasize one aspect of the Commission's commitment and discuss 
its implementation. 

State Library Agencies in relatively recent years have established for 
themselves a meaningful role, namely, the provision of information services 
to state government, and a leadership role in bringing together for 
planning purposes those librarians and information scientists in a position 
to assist in marshalling the resources of the state for effective use. 
This vitally important planning responsibility is an important factor in 
the successful development of statewide library and information programs. 
One of the most important responsibilities of the Commission at this time 
and in my estimation, is to establish an equally vital, essential and 
useful role for the Federal Government. I would suggest, therefore, at 
this particular time in the history of libraries and information service 
that the Federal Government assume the role of funding the interfacing of 
successful operating statewide programs or those operated by groups of 
states. The Library Partnership Act, the Interlibrary Cooperation Title of 



the Library Services and Construction Act, the Networks for Knowledge 
Title of the Higher Education Act, none of which has been adequately 
funded, or funded at all comprise the most significant direction that has 
yet been identified as a unique and readily accepted role for the Federal 
Government. To be specific, the states or groups of states as leaders 
in the planning process need funds now to simulate a single service pattern 
covering a number of jurisdictions. Matters of compatibility, standardization, 
access, equitable fiscal support will surface and be resolved if operational 
support is forthcoming. I would suggest that such geographic areas for 
implementation not be limited to states that are contiguous but between 
and among successfully operating systems and networks at considerable 
distances. The new technology and the new communications equipment can 
thereby be tested and resource sharing can become even more significant 
and lead us into meaningful patterns of coordinated collection development 
and effective use of computerized data bases and information banks. We 
stand at the threshold of an exciting era. The components of networking 
are better identified, the resources are better known and access problems 
appreciated. 

Thank you for inviting me to comment on your implementation plans. 



ELLEN CLARKE BERTKAND LIBRARY 




Bucknell Unwersh^/Le}vhburgf?enns;()lvank 17837 
Teleplmei (717) 524-3056 

GEO. M. JENKS / UNIVEHSITY LIBRAHIAN 

16 April 1975 



Mr, Frederick Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 
1717 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony to the 
National Commission. I have little new to add but would like 
to emphasize certain points that the Commission xs considering. 

It is of the utmost importance that the Library of Congress 
be able to serve as a national library, not just as collection 
of books but as a service center for the entire American library 
community. Its funding for staff and research is inadequate to 
do the job. I also think that it is unfortunate that the National 
Library of Medicine and the National Agricultural • Library are 
administratively separate. All major resources at the national 
level should be part of the Library of Congress. This separation 
has led to diffusion and duplication of effort. 

One of the questions that needs an answer if networks are to 
be successful is that of copyright. In the sharing of resources 
libraries are engaged in practices of questionable legality which 
also raise serious ethical questions in dealing with the 
reproduction of an author's works. Congress must eventually 
decide these issues, but the Commission should provide guidance. 

A serious problem that confronts the public library is that 
of ignorance of the public of the library's actual and poetntial 
service. Librarians are often eager and waiting, with many 
resources at hand, to serve, but the people go elsewhere. Routine 
public relations programs still fail to reach most people. 

I wish you success in your deliberations. 

Sincere ly , 




GMJ/msm 
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The need for one-stop information and referral service in a more and 
more complex urban society is widely acknowledged. Many governmental and 
voluntary agencies have information components to acquaint the public with 
their particular service, but for them the information function is in an 
auxiliary of their operation. The public library, on the other hand, is by 
nature an information center , and one of the main functions of the public 
library network should be to provide reliable information . the public in 
important practical areas of urban life (employment opportunities, emergency 
assistance resources, housing matters, legal aid, helth problems, consimer 
protection, educational and cultural opportunities and recreational activities). 
The public libraries should enter into the life of the community by providing 
residents with live information pertinent to their socil needs. 

Dedicated to the belief that only at the level of the neighborhood community 
can a human society be develpped, we^. are at the point where the over- 
centralized responsibility and resources must be returned to the neighborhood. 
Discussions regarding the neighborhood and community is taking place in the 
absence of basic community information that is well organized. This information 
has to be selected organized, and distributed effectively. Because of this 
lack of information, neighborhoods often engage in irrational conflicts with 
the city administration by attempting to advance demands for service and 
capital improvements that would be judged indefensibly by anyone who has access 
to adequate information. Conversely, because of lack of information, the 
neighborhoods often fail to detect inequities and fail to advance demands 
that wee adequately supportable. Formal govermental units have official 
information systems with archives and records. Unofficial pol<ltical units 
also have information systems, archives, records, etc., that exist unofficially. 
Unofficial information Systems are generally characterized by haphazard 
organization, the absence of standard of verocity, and a considerable mixture 
of fact and fiction. 



Each library system should be a clearing house for important educational, 
community information and 4*eferral centers to direct people toward services 
available > this service woikldnot be in competition with existing information 
sources. The libraries should try to establish working relaticms with all 
present information agencies lar^e and small, public and riv^te. For these 
the libraries would serve as the referral agency directing inquries. A much 
larger segment of the public would be served by the library if people could 
be made to think libraries first whenever they want information. The information 
and referral service would especially benefit the disadvantaged, socio- 
economically and culturally deprived, and the handicapped, as well as the 
general user of the library. In this sense the service is a direct reflection 
of the Library s role as an agency of desirable social change. Its efiectiveness 
will depend on a clear understanding of the informational needs of the particular 
community or neighborhood. A citizen should be able to come to the library 
to find out what services are available and which community organizations are 
^ active and what they do. He should be able to find out what plans the city 
^ has for his neighborhood and what public hearing are to be held. He should be 
able to find out something about the history and plans for his community, 
rhrou :h the public libraries^itizens should have access to information that 
can be used both for meeting their individual needs and for planning and 
^ organizing group efforts. On the other hand, city officials should become 
accustomed to using the libraries in communicating with citizens. 
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The libraries should plan and coordinate programs and classes to be held 
in the libraries, and other places in the cities where there is a need: 
Consumer Education- with emphasis on day to day problems 
Arts and Craftd 
How To? 

GED, and how to take a test, 
plan and coordinate workshops that are essential to the communi^. 

The libraries should establish "Roving Informational, Educational and 
Cultural Teach-In Bookmobile^' and cruiser vans. The Roving Bookmobiles 
will make regular stops witi programs and etc., whereas the cruiser vans will 
stop where ever they see people, Llan you invision what great service this 
will be to the entire country. 



Submitted by 




' Margaret W, Kemp 
D,C, Public I'ibrary 



iPaBkiUrt, April 12,19715 — 



lir. Frederick Burck^rdt, Chairman 

Iiational Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 
1717 K St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burckhardt: 



/ addressed t9 me at Drexel Universitv 

ISltl^rS^J? ^° me here It is j)robably too late to prlsent^' 
written testimony; too, I have been away since September and 
afl tlulr "''^ developinent^ in the u!s! as c??sely 

to -^^"^ pleased to have been asked and I hope 

Tn my re'turrtf^S'^.l?"^ information to the clZllion 

ReseJoJ ^ "^^^ aid of a Fulbright 

Research Grant studied information systems planning and iiioies 
underlying such planning on the national and inteJnftiSnal tpvpi 
5B^''Lr?r''^''**"^ my efforts on the act??ItSs 0? mSKT 

and I Will return to teioh at teej" at tLt tSe"^ ^ ""^^ 
Some topics of possiWe interest to the Ooamisaion might be: 

fieh of ii^?jsLrpi"js:?[s^*i°??ii?Lir""^ ^ ^"^^ 

polioy!""'"^"^^ ""^'^iX'-Wng to a national information 

and'plSffS'eSor?!!"''" ^^""^ ^"""an policies 

in G^rm^f tfpJSn"! svsteTS?^St'"^^S procedure developed 
mission oJient?d^lorJlu;„°L|i;Jr3^ interrelated subject4r 

other'dI?S"f1„?e«%1%i°the"Jom^?^,"'°\^ information and any 
nient to its members: vuimnission in a form most conve- 

oincerely yours. 

Associate Professor Brigitte L. Kenney 

Graduate ochool of Library ocience 
Drexel University "^^xence 

Philadelphia, Pa. igi04 

Current Address : Kettenhof«eg 83, 6 Frankfurt/Germany 
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Point of View 



The issues discussed are presented from the points of view of 
"providers of library and information services" and "educators" in 
the field of library and information science. 



Major Issues 



There are three major issues we wish to address in this testi- 



mony : 



Continuing education 



(2) 



Evaluation criteria 



(3) 



Regulatory aspects of networks 



Continuing Education 

The use of technology and automation awakens many emotions, but most of 
all it poses a threat. The threat relates to uncertainty of the unknown, worry 
about machines replacing people, and concern regarding change. The response 
to threat is sometimes rational and frequently irrational. The rational re- 
sponse leads to the establishment of criteria to be used in evaluating automa- 
tion programs; the irrational response either sets up straw men which are easily 
destroyed or merely pokes fun. 

It has been difficult to conduct research in library automation. While it 
has been relatively simple to demonstrate how specific functions and activities 
could be performed by machines rather than by people, it has been difficult to 
»^redict "mass effects" when extrapolated to full operational systems status. 
And the wherewithal to experiment with automated systems has been difficult to 
obtain. This led to promising more than could be delivered, and much earlier 
than could be achieved. It was the only way that automation proponents could 
have had the opportunity to try out their ideas. So disappointments have re- 
sulted. 
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But automation efforts continued, chiefly because the problem did not go 
away. The problem is inherent in labor-intensive activities, as labor costs 
have increased. Library budgets have beeri pounded mercilessly by inflation. 
Costs of materials have risen dramatically, leaving less leeway for perform- 
ing the labor-intensive functions. 

Eventually, a few successes began to emerge, and more and more librarians 
began to pay serious attention, realizing that there was no other way out. Per- 
haps they were thinking "If you can't lick them, join them." 

Library schools began to prepare students with appropriate skills in dealing 
with machines and systems. The graduates began to appear on the job. Through 
various continuing education programs, some librarians even became "computernicks" 
in their own right. But more importantly, the practicing librarians began to 
prepare themselves to supervise the newcomers, and useful results began to emerge. 

As the effects of inflation developed continuing pressures on materials 
budgets, the need to share resources effectively attracted increasing attention. 
The potential of using computers and communications (or "compunications") became 
evident in the design and operation of library networks. 

As initial network activities began to develop operational capabilities, it 
became possible to glimpse cost-effective activities for network participants. 

An suddenly library automation came of age! 

But "coming of age" has led to librarians wondering how computers and net- 
works will affect the operation of their libraries tomorrow. Questions are 
raised regarding automation — what to automate; when to automate; how to automate. 
Should work on automation proceed individually or in consortia; should services 
be purchased from others; or should automation not be considered at all, and why? 

In a sense, these questions cannot be answered unless and until a library 
establishes evaluation criteria. But before criteria can be developed rationally, 
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there must be a foundation of understanding as to how the field developed, where 
it is today, and where it might be going tomorrow. 

The literature of library automation and networking is replete with case 
stuc'ies, but weak indeed with rega*:H to fundamental expositions that provide 
library practitioners, administrators, and trustees with a framework they can 
use to judge proposals that would change the world of libraries and frequently 
require risk capital to implement. 

It would seem wise, therefore, to commission the preparation of texts that 
will be necessary in developing public understanding. 

But, written materials are not sufficient for continuing education. These 
must be augmented by supporting "miniprograms'' offered by the schools of library 
and information science which are presented in convenient packages, at convenient 
times, and at convenient locations to facilitate continuing education for those 
most in need of it. It would appear that stimulation should be provided for 
these programs, initially through commissioning of model packages that are trans- 
portable to various parts of the country and to different levels of audience — 
the librarian, the administrator, the trustee, and the library user. 

Evaluation Criteria 

The individual wanting access to information can evaluate library services 

readily in terms of being able to acquire desired materials in a timely way. The 

patron's concerns may be stated simply as: 

What information is available? 
Is it in? 

How do I lay hands on it? 
The librarian, in serving a local clientele, must provide: 

Adequate local resources 

Mechanisms for acquiring resources from other libraries 
Bibliographic access to both local and distant resources. 
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The emerging networks, in attempting to serve libraries and their patrons, have 
tended to deal with only single aspects of this service; for example, in shared 
cataloging. In order to exhibit cost-effectiveness, the networks have attempted 
to increase the number of libraries exploiting that single aspect of service. 

But individual libraries participating in networks must deal with the entire 
range of activities required to provide service to patrons — from acquisition 
through delivery of the end product. The local library is left with the task of 
integrating the single aspect of network service, and juscifying it, in terms of 
the complete local operation. It is often difficult to evaluate whether or not 
it is indeed cost-effective, cost-beneficial, or of any value at all. 

Alternative options are being made available to the library — through local 
consortia, competing services, or even "turnkey" operations offered for sale or 
lease. 

Librarians find it difficult to consider evaluation in the absence of suit- 
able criteria* Cost-effectiveness is too naive a criterion; cost-benefit is too 
amorphous to permit systematic consideration. It appears that thorough studies 
must be made to analyze "value," so that cost can be placed in an appropriate 
context. Analysis of "value" could then lead to the establishment of criteria 
that can be used in the evaluation of offerings and in making judgments. 

But it is difficult to apply criteria in library network environments because 
they are too complex to permit realistic evaluation. It appears, therefore, that 
significant investment must be made in the development of models which can simu- 
late the range of input options, based on realistic parameters, so that outcomes 
can be projected. 

Regulatory Aspects of Networks 

Networking considerations brought standardization issues to the fore. Stand- 
ardization makes it possible for networks to operate more efficiently. The onrush 

ERJC : i;v,S 
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of events tends to force the issue of standardization before local libraries 
and regional networks are able to evaluate the consequences of changes in pro- 
cedures. 

Also the complexities of network activities — involving technical, legal, 
and behavioral questions—are leading to highly specialized teams being formed. 
The question of integrating and interrelating networks is now attacting attention. 
A "clubbish" atmosphere is beginning to develop among the specialists, with out- 
siders excluded, particularly the end user — the one to be served. 

As the field seems to be developing now, it seems possible that a natural 
monopoly may emerge more quickly than one would suppose, but without the regu- 
latory agencies protecting the public interest. 

Thus, a new problem is likely to develop for the library world — how to cope 
with network or supernetwork decisions that may have adverse, or unknown, con- 
sequences for the local library or regional consortium. But before coping, how 
to understand that which requires teams of sophisticated specialises to construct. 

It is inefficient to impose regulatory constraints after damage has been done; 
it can likewise inhibit developments if regulatory constraints are imposed too 
early. 

Attention must therefore be directed to the signals now being received so 
that regulatory agencies can become involved at an appropriate time. 
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Robert R. Kepple 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Applied Physics Laboratory 

8621 Georgia Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

9 April 1975 



SHARING SPECIAL LIBRARY RESOURCES 

There are over four thousand special libraries in the United States! 
Although their resources are modest compared to many government, 
university, or public libraries, and while they are often understaffed 
and underbudgeted, they usually manage to provide the information 
required by their users. However, as society grows more complex and 
as the need for having the right information at the right time becomes 
ever more urgent, the problem of obtaining this information is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 

An area of major concern to small special libraries is the journal 

literature. The sciences are becoming more interdisciplinary, many 

organizations are diversifying, journal and binding costs are rising, 

shelf space is disappearing, and all special libraries are finding 

it increasingly difficult to maintain even a core collection of 

relevant journals. Libraries now spend two or three times as much 

2 

each year for journals as for books, and the gap is growing. If groups 

of special libraries cooperate to share their journal collections, 

their costs could be reduced and their service improved. 

* Opinions presented are those of the author. The organizational 
affiliation is for identification purposes and does not necessarily 
imply endorsement of the author's views. 
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^ In 1964, six small scientific libraries formed such a cooperative 

arrangement in the Washington-Baltimore area. They merged the listings 
of their journal collections into a union list containing about 1,000 
titles. This union list, titled "Journal Holdings in the Washington- 
Baltimore Area" was simple and inexpensive to produce, and provided 
a convenient key to the journal collections of the six libraries. 

As the participating libraries started to borrow from each other and 
learned that they could depend on one another, a strong spirit of 
cooperation developed among them. This spirit has continued and has 
played a major role in making this activity a success from its inception. 
When other libraries in the community learned about this arrangement, 
they asked to have their journals included in the union list. Gradually 
^ the number of participants grew, and by 1973 the "Journal Holdings in 

the Washington-Baltimore Area" included sixty libraries and more than 
5,000 journal titles, primarily in the fields of science and technology. 
(The 1975 edition is expected to contain the journal holdings of nearly 
70 libraries). These libraries now consider the union list their 
primary tool for obtaining articles from journals not in their own 
collections. 

In 1973, because of rising costs and the increasing size of the publication, 
the sixty participating libraries formalized the project by establishing 
the Interlibrary Users Association. An annual fee is assessed each 
member of the Association, and the money will be used to finance future 
editions of the union list as well as other projects. 

As far as I know, the union list project, as it operates in the 
Washington-Baltimore area, is unique. There are, of course, many union 
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lists, but most are large, updated infrequently, of general subject 
coverage, and do not have a well-defined group of special libraries 
as active participants. 

This cooperative union list effort should provide a model for the 
establishment of other similar projects throughout the country. 
Ultimately they should be interconnected so that a technical library 
almost anywhere could have quick and easy access to the journal 
collections of other libraries, regardless of their locations. After 
the system was established, other elements of the participants' holdings, 
such as special-subject collections, could also be included. 

Our experience in the Washington-Baltimore area has shown that such 
an arrangement is extremely effective. Most of the participants agree 
that the union list and the cooperative spirit that it engenders among 
all of the members of the Association make this service indispensable 
to them. 

However, proper leadership will be necessary to establish other regional 
projects. Such leadership must come from the Federal Government. 
Using the model that has been established in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, and perhaps working through the Special Libraries Association, 
it should not be too difficult to interest several of the leading 
special libraries in a number of different areas to pool their resources 
and publish a union list. This effort would come at a time when the 
emergence of CONSER could greatly facilitate the generation of such 
union lists. Once a regional union list is started, our experience 
has shown that it will develop rapidly. In the initial stages some 
financial assistance might be required, but eventually the project 
O . should become self-sufficient from the fees assessed the members. 
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After a number of regional interlibrary projects have been established, 
the next step would be to create a mechanism for connecting them so 
that all participating libraries could communicate with, borrow from, 
and lend to one another. Setting up such a network would also require 
leadership and support from the Federal Government, but here again, 
the costs should be small. 

One problem that may later emerge in sharing journal collections is 
that of copyright. At present the "lending" library simply sends a 
photocopy of the requested article to the "borrowing" library. Despite 
the Supreme Court's split-decision upholding the present system, it 
is possible that Congress will decide that libraries should pay publishers 
a royalty whenever a photocopy is made of an article. If that happens, 
regional projects would make the payment of such charges much simpler. 
When the Interlibrary Users Association contacted the Williams and 
Wilkins Company concerning this problem, the publishers informed the 
Association that they would prefer to deal with an Association or a 
group of libraries rather than with each individual library. 

Establishing a national network of special libraries would be a relatively 
simple operation requiring no sophisticated computer or any devices 
beyond the existing state-of-the-art. In the beginning, the groups 
could simply exchange union lists and use the mail for request and 
article transmission as they do now. Ultimately, perhaps, more rapid 
exchange could be effected by use of facsimile transmission techniques. 
What it would require, however, would be the support and leadership 
of the Federal Government, first to establish the regional cooperative 
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projects and then to link them together into a national system. In 
return, the government would reap the benefits that result from the 
increased flow of information among commercial, governmental, industrial, 
and research organizations. Such a system would strengthen our country's 
entire research effort at a time when this research has become more 
vital than ever to our Nation's future, 

American Library Directory , 28th edition. 1972-73, New York, 
R, R. Bowker Company, 1972, 
2. Randall, G. E. Randall's Rationalized Ratios, Special Libraries 66 , 
(No, 1): 6-11 (Jan, 1975), 
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THE ROLE AND SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

A Statement Submitted to the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sciences 

What are public libraries good for? How do they fit into a national 
program for libraries and information science? How can they be organ- 
ized to provide equal access to all citizens? 

Public libraries were established to collect scarce intellectual re- 
sources so that the general public could share them. That is still a 
useful function, but with the change from working to middle class cli- 
entele, the library has wandered into other paths* Since information 
for decision-making, whether at the level of deciding to call someone 
to get rid of rats, or deciding on floating a bond issue is needed more 
than ever, the ability of the public library to provide pertinent in- 
formation is being questioned. Proponents of electronic hardware and 
devisers of software are su^nesting that information can be piped into 
each home, rather like a high-class Muzak, but skilled reference li- 
brarians know that the hardest part of answering a question if finding 
out what the questioner really wants to know. It is a process that 
finally narrows down the possibilities through a dialog between two 
people. The difference between this process and the querying of a 
computer is that the people involved have more than facts in their 
heads; they have frames of reference, experiences; in short, know- 
ledge as well as information. Of course, there are many questions 
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W of fact that can and should be answered mechanically. But, there are 

more informational needs thi.t cannot be handled this way. Nor can 
all the materials needed to make decisions, and to be informed, be 
owned by each citizen. A central resource, run by real human beings 
is going to be needed for the foreseeable future. 

Public libraries also provide a social contact in which individuals 
can encounter ideas, and connect with other people's ideas. This is 
not a frivolous function. A building that is open many hours, with no 
restrictions on who may enter, and no charge for its services, creates 
a sense of community in an increasingly alienated society. The value 
of information is that it can become knowledge; while this transforma- 
tion may take place in a formal setting, for adults who have finished 
^ their schooling, the same process operates on a voluntary basis. Where 

better than in the unstructured, friendly public library? 

In planning for the future of public libraries, there will have to be 
changes in the basic funding patterrs. Public libraries have tradi- 
tionally been a local concern, supported by local funds, whether in the 
form of gifts and bequests, or in the form of taxes raised by the local 
jurisdiction. This parallels the way in which public schools have been 
funded, with one important difference. Since school attendance is com- 
pulsory, local funds have come to be increased by infusions of state and 
federal monies. The citizens, speaking through their legislators, have 
made it clear that schools are so essential they must be paid for out 
of larger resources than the local property tax will yield. They have 
also made it clear that the decisions about how money shall be spent, 
^ whether it comes from township, state or federal sources, is a matter 

for local decision. States, and the federal government, on the other 
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w hand, have insisted on adherence to standards of performance, in order 

to qualify for aid. In recent years, several states. New Jersey being 
one of the most notable, have attempted to grapple with the issue of 
equality of educational opportunity. Judicial decisions have held that 
local property taxes discriminate against the poor in favor of the well- 
to-do communities with solid tax bases. In a historic decision, the 
New Jersey legislature has been ordered to prepare a plan for a "thorough 
and efficient" education for all its children, regardless of their place 
of residence or the accident of local land values. California and Texas 
have similar cases under study. 

If we agree that all children deserve an equal opportunity to learn, 
then we should also agree that adults out of school, but still in need 

^ of learning opportunities deserve equal access to sources of information. 

I believe that this line of reasoning puts public libraries in the same 
light as public schools; hence, a "thorough and efficient" education 
should include the support of adequate public libraries that are p^rt of 
a life-long educational opportunity, whether through formal classroom 
channels, or as a voluntary self-education process for a whole life-time. 
Consequently, I believe that libraries should be funded by state-wide 
taxes, administered through a system of adequately stocked, staffed and 
housed library centers, readily accessible, and open to use by any resi- 
dent of the state. Regional areas that cross state lines should be able 
to work out their systems so that t!ie natural tIow of people is not im- 
peded; a regional authority with the power to raise proportionate shares 
of funds from each state involved is one way to handle such complexes as 
^ the Philadelphia nine-county metropolitan area. Those functions of the 

public library that involve networks, cooperative services and extensive 
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inter-library loan should draw on federal sources for their support. 
I believe that it is the role of federal agencies to promote research 
into new methods^ to provide scholarship funds so that there is a 
nation-wide pool of professional workers to draw on, and to encourage 
development of special services to minorities. States with inadequate 
tax resources should benefit most from federal assistance, those that 
are comparatively rich should make the best use of their own funds. 
Any pattern of funding that rewards the rich and discriminates against 
the poor should be revised. No formula or plan, however grand in con- 
cept or detailed in design, will bring instant paradise. There will 
always be inequities, communities without good service, and areas 
with a high concentration of resources. But the principle of equal 
access to limited resources should be the guiding one. Such a system 
is only possible when resources are raised from a broad area, allo- 
cated with the needs of all in mind, and administered with healthy 
doses of citizen participation. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Nina Sydney Ladof 
Director 

Camden County Library 
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The mass and completeness of data already compiled and the varied 
input collected in the Annual Report and the second draft for a National 
Program for library and Information Services restrains me from reiterating 
similar ideas and opinions. Somehow anything that I can contribute seems 
minimal unless my background, place of residence and community participation 
and experience might underscore or emphasize the published findings. 

It seems appropriate that I outline my activities since they may 
determine the worth of my contribution. 

I have served as a ^blic library trustee for over 25 years} for over 
10 years I have been a high school librarian and coordinator of our school 
District libraries. Presently I am serving as the President of the Delaware 
Library Association. Last year I was appointed chairman of a comndttee 
to write an ordinance for a new county library system. Other germane 
connections: member of the local school board, the Sussex County Vocational 
Technical School Board, and the State Advisory Council for Career Biucation. 

I certainly concur that regional and national services under the 
sponsorship of a National Library Commission is essential. Ihe suggestions 
for serving the sparsely populated areas and those persons with special 
needs are heartening for a state such as ours. Funding, of course, i^ an 
ever present issue both for the &mall public libraries and the school 
libraries. Since the time of Federal funding, we have made some progress 
and have improved our ability to fulfill more of the needs of our usors. 
An example would be that inter-library loan of materials was initiated. 
Oxr school libraries under federal funding became media centers. Because 
of the help of federal funds, many of our school libraries, now true media 
centers, have audiovisual materials and enriched print collections to 
supplement the curriculum and serve the students and faculty needs. 

Delaware, a small state, with little governmental interest in libraries 
needs the type of help that the National program for Library and Information 
Services is projecting. When the federal aid was reduced, the State officials 
deleted the State Librarian's position and many phases of library programs. 
Through much lobbying and many meetings the Delaware Library Association and 
other interested citizens testified that Delaware is in a unique position 
to organize a statewide system of libraries. We could have an exemplary 
program of services emitting fron» a single agency that would provide a wide 
and extensive variety of materials for every individual in the state and at 
the same time preserve libraries established through local initiative if 
so desired ^ A single statewide system would have proven less costly to the 
taxpayer than regional or county systems. But this was not to be. 



_ _ The new State library Law requires 3 county systems. Because of our 
insistence it mandates a State librarian's position to be filled by a 
librarian with advanced professional qualifications and experience. However, 
the State has not done this. 

The proposed National Program for library and Information Services is 
not only reassuring but enabling. It enables us to develop new programs. 
It enables us to speculate about library functions in ways that are new. 
It enables us to_ champion our philosophy that the libraries of America 
should be an active contributor to the academic and cultural life of 
America. libraries are necessary to all the American people. Most want 
to know that the answers, when needed, are close by in their libraries, 
me recent enthusiastic interest in adult education certainly proves the 
necessity for libraries that can fulfill the user's needs. Our libraries 
have neeaed eadership and cooperative programs. The heart of the small 
inadequate libraries has beat faithfully all these years but in a body 
grumbling with age and strained beyond its endurance by inadequate budgets, 
.naterials and facilities. > 
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GERTRUDE KISTLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 19010 



April 18, 1975. 



To: Hiitlonal Contlsslon on LlbrarlM 
and Information Soi«ne« 



From: SltUr Miry D«nnl8 lomoh, SUCJ 
BosMont College 



Ra: National Program for Library and 
Information Services 

As I draft considerations for HCLIS regarding a program for national library and 
Information serrlces, I shall endeavor not to repeat the obvious, which has been 
recorded numerous times, but rather emphasise what seem to be more obscure points. 

While developing and using the new technology In order to establish an Integrated 
nationwide network, we must not lose sight of the value of the basic resooree, the 
written work, in its primary form, i.e ., newsprint, periodicals and books» The 
eultural as well as intellectual value of the printed word must also be supported; 
the affective value of handling a book must be encouraged* 

The major plea regarding service which I would make would concern the support and 
encouragement of the small llbrarjr* As we develop networks we tend to think of the 
major public and private collections with the thought that If we gather materials 
in large collections in strategic places in the Individual states we can serve all 
needs* The managers of these large collections then tend to feel **preyed** upon by 
the demands placed on their eolleetlons and services* Let us build from the bottom 
up by encouraging even the smallest unit, financially and otherwise, to be strong 
in materials and service within given parameters « and so up the line* As a result 
the larger libraries need have, not everything, but in-depth collections in the given 
subjeet areas for which each is responsible* Let us support the smaller institutions 
financially so that they may be **on-llne** in a computer network and, therefore, be 
able to give thorough and professional service to patrons, using resources from varied 
sources* We can thus avoid the philosophy expressed in such statements as **I always 
ask the University of * for they have everything and my chances of hits are 

greater*** Then, we can establish a professional attitude of searching for materials 
from the nearest, geographically but also in type and size, library or Infonaatlon 
bank, going to the **largest'* for the more esoteric* 

We must also keep in mind that a special, and often a small, library may in some in«> 
stances be the only source for truly rare and little known items* We must make sure 
that all special collections are recorded in any national data bank* Only too often 
such material is unavailable today, for the small institution cannot afford the fees 
charged for Joining the existing cataloging networks* 
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GERTRUDE KiSTLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

ROSEMONT COLLEGE 

ROSCMONT. PENNSYLVANIA 19010 



My ap«oi«l plat, th«n, is for thm recognition of the great service that smaller 
libraries can give to the nation, both directly and indirectly, if properly incor- 
porated into the respective state a» well as into the national network. We can 
relieve the larger libraries by supporting and serving one another to the best of 
our resources and abilities* We can also provide some scarce and **hldden^ support 
to **national resources** if our collections are on-line* ** 

Hy warning to NCLIS would be not to let networking, technology, need :Tor *'informa« 
tion** becone so important that libraries, books, and the interaction of people suffer 
through inadequate financial support and encouragement* Moreover, while we must 
support adequately to give needed services, we must not 1ft commercialism take over* 

Thank you* £^ 
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National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 
1717 K Street N.V. Suite 6OI 
Washington, B.C. 2OO36 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I would like to comment on the second draft of the proposed National 
Program for Library and Information Services, 

The Special Services Division renders library service to blind, home- 
bound, and institutionalized persons living in the District of Columbia. 
I have worked in this area of service for over fifteen years. During 
that tine I have become convinced that the use of cable television with 
a subchannel is the vehicle for delivery of information services to this 
isolated population. 

Banks of videotapes available for distribution throu^out regions of the 
country could serve municipalities responsible for programming. Contents 
would range from law courses for iiunates to dadly living activities train- 
ing for the mentally subnormal; from education courses for home bound stu- 
dents including vocational retraining for injured workers to tax informa- 
tion for the homebound homeowner. Recorded materials produced by the Li- 
brary of Congress, Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
would be carried by subchannel. 

Programs which are eij;her under study or in the first stages of develop- 
ment which demonstrate this service in part are the Washington Ear in 
Silver Spring, Maryland, a radio station for the blind using WETA sub- 
channel, and a MITRE Corporation, Boston, proposal to use cable television 
subchannels to serve blind readers in their homes which is now under re- 
search and development by the Library of Congress. 

I respectfully suggest that the use of cable television be examined for 
possible use in this area of informational need. 

Yours v^ry truly, 

Grace J. Lyoiis, Chiefs 
Special Services Division 
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Lowell A. Martin 



89 ROSE STREET. METUCHEN. NEW JERSEY 08840 

March 11, 17!$ 



Frederick Burkhardt^ Chalman 

NatloxMiL Connleeion on Libraries and Infomation t ':iience 
1717 K Street, VJK. 
Waehington, J).C. 20036 

Dear Mr* Burkhardti 

I hate hesitated to respond to your letter of March k asldLrig for 
connante prier to the Hearing in Philadeljihia, because I find w om 
thiritring about the present stage and the future development of 
libraries and infonaition service so at rariance irith the position of 
the National Coninis«Lon on Libraries and Infonnation Science* Honevter, 
I do hare a responsibilily to indicate at least briefly the mture of 
the difference in rinmpoixA, and to suggest the direction ±a nhich I 
believB Connisaion efforts should be directed in the next period^ 
even though your coarse nour seems fairly nell set* 

In opinion the National Progx^am propoeed \^ the ComrLscLon 
rests on sareral basic assuqptiona that mst be questioned: 

1« Inpliad thrDUgbout the Program is the assun|)tion that (a) 

building information resources and (b) providing access to them 
idJH bgr themaelYss lead to their use by people irho need the infozmation* 
What evidence im have challenges this assunption at various levBls, for 
example on the part of scientists on tte one sids and of under-educated 
slum residents on the other* The essential problem may not be the 
quantity of material in collections nor estahHshtwint of netnorks 
among them but rather the conception, nature and effectivex^ss of 
service at the point of user contact* 

2* Implicit throughout the National Program is the assumption 
that all or most information service is or itiU be si^iplied 
by libraries or libraxy-Uke agencies* Vhat evidexioe ire have indicates 
that mazy people, again both specialists and iK)iwipecialists, get 
their information frm a Tariely of nox>-libraxy souroee, and iiill 
continue doing so* Ary ^national prograi# should address the totality 
of information sources and channels, not Just that portion staffed by 
libraiy and information professionals* 

3* IiqplicilV throughout the National Program is the assumption 
that coordinating or integrating on a national basis the 
diversified infomation netirozks that have grown yxg for various 
purposes and groiqps is desirable and necessary* IThat evidence m have 
indicates that information systems become more effective to the extent 
that they diversify and concentrate on clear and distinct targets «— 
Tibether Medline at one level or a slum community information program 
at another* 
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Put dLf f erextUyj I feel first that the Coiaais8ion« 8 nork rests 
on a flijosy base of Information about user needs and responses^ but 
this has not prsTentad the groi?5 ftom going on to prepare a *Pit>granf# 
I feel fuzther that the Coimissloni s oonception of inf oziaatlon azxi it 
is oozzfejred has been narrow and institutional^ confixed artificially 
to that part of the Inforaation system that is contained in libraries and 
closely-related agencies^ And I feel finally that the Cocndssion has 
fastened yjpon a concept of nationsl order for the infomatlon system 
that does not apply in asy other sector of American life^ nbsthsr 
business^ education^ research^ entertainment or conuunicatlon in 
general* Information neti^zks^ in n^r vienr^ are part of the existing systeiv 
in the societyj their life blood in a sense^ and not a dLstlnot entity 
that can be separated out and put into a national siQ>er-6tructura« 

What may be needed is not so rnoch a national tleing together of 
eodLstlng institutional information sources^ no* even a strengthening 
of these sources at the local IsTil^ but a prior exploration to 
really determine inf ozmatlon nseds^ then a campaign to build iqp 
both institutional and nozwlnstltutlonal sources of Infoniation to 
meet the determined nMds^ and along the my a continuing education 
effort to relate people to sources irtiich Wlreacibr exist and to xmw 
sources to be established when needs and responses are detezisLned* 
This would mean research to fill gaps in our understanding of the 
infozflvttlon process^ it would mean demonstntlons in the field to 
achieve ijquroved service^ it would mean disseisLnatlon of infonnation 
about information soxurces to people high and low^ rjid it would mean 
advocating pellcles in the national govemmnt thiit relate to a 
whole range of national concerns in which infoima'^^lon plays a part« 
This it seems to me is what the national goverzm^nt has done for 
agriculttore^ for the financial structure^ for edvcation^ for mBdicine « 
and not the establishment of a ^nationwlde^ system or netsozk^ 

The program I have iuat sketched briefly would be a more 
coBtxLez task than urging the federal government to put aoney into 
local libraries and setting up a national cosputerized netiio3ric« 
It would depart from the established pattern of institutions 
that have grown up in the past to provide inf ormatlonj and would 
involve experiments in new dellveiy systems rather than coordinating 
those that exist* Essentlallj^j it would cast the National CosBdsslon 
in a policy rather than a pro:iect role* 

I donH want to beat the horse further, but I fear that the 
National Cosmdsslon has designed a program from Ignorance (which we 
all share), and that it is dealing with the siQ)e3>-structure and XK)t 
the foundation of the problem# 




For Transmittal to Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries & information Science 



The d evelopment of networks of information on national and state 
levels is necessary and overdue, from the standpoint of long-range 
efficiency and should be implemented. Thirty years ago we told 
patrons "I can get you any book you need through interlibrary loan", 
and it was generally true. More and more interlibrary loan re- 
quests go unsatisfied, partly because of the tremendous growth in 
the amount of material published, partly because the steps needed 
to locate and borrow the material have become too cumbersome. 

Concurrently with development of national and state networks, we 
desperately need help on the local level to permit us to develop 
staff knowledgeable about computer technology and able to devote 
their time exclusively to setting up the necessary programs to take 
advantage of new technology. Librarians generally have superficial 
training in this area, and it is a field that requires constant 
study, not an occasional week-end conference. There are cities and 
towns which own computers that are not fully used, but public and 
school libraries that could hook into them don't have the personnel 
to develop programs, or take advantage of programs that already exist. 
As mentioned on p. 109, "the revenue sharing mechanism does not work 
well for libraries" and LSCA funds, granted on a year b}' year basis 
do not permit development of long range programs, nor give sufficient 
stimulus to local governments to pick up the tab for LSCA projects 
when they are no longer federally funded. 

City budget managers, when approached with a plan that will cost 
$40,000 this year, but will save the cost of 5 new employees (§ $8,000 
plus fringe benefits three years hence and for many years thereafter 
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tend to say, "but we don't have an extra $40,000 this year". A 
five-year plan, with input of federal funds on a matching basis 
would enable many large local libraries or systems to move their 
local budget departments off dead center and in five years' time 
the computerized system should be proving its value, not only as 
a money-saving tool, but as a means of providing more information 
in less time. 

To continue finding information by searching six books and making 
four phone calls, knowing full well that half a dozen other 
librarians in your county are probably going through the same 
process on the same day is like building your own car from start 
to finish, as though General Motors did not exist. 

Funding for the development of networks should be accompanied by 
funding that will make it possible for many localities to take 
advantage of these networks. Local libraries will become less 
and less able to respond to requests for information unless they 
get this help, yet they are the place where the average citizen 
should be able to look for help. He can't go to university or 
business libraries: he is frustrated and bewildered by the red 
tape and complicated bureaucracy of government, and he often needs 
to pursue his information outside of 9 - 5, Monday through Friday 
working hours. The library is a neutral point, open during the 
hours he needs help, with skilled information specialists able to 
find what he needs provided that the librarian has the tools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George A. Minervini, D.D.S, 
Q Columbia University 



STATEMENT OF JAMES A, MONTGOMERY, JR. 

My name is James A, Montgomery, Jr. I reside 
at i\2 Crosby Brown Road, Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 19035, I 
appreciate the opportunity to submit a written statement 
to your Commission as President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Keith Doms, the Director of the Free Library, 
has described in his statement the organization and functions 
of the Library and the special problems it faces for a great 
city. I do not intend to repeat what he has said; but I do 
want to stress the point which he has made as to the need for 
some Federal assistance. 

It has become routine for the Federal Government 
to make grants and give subsidies in many fields. This being 
the case, I know of no area - except that of health - where 
there is a greater justification for subsidies than that of 
public libraries. Libraries are basic to education in the 
fundamental sense of that term. I am convinced that if 
V/ashington supplies the means to guarantee healthy and in- 
formed and well-educated citizenry, this country need have no 
fears about maintaining its standing in the world. 

In suggesting federal support for libraries, I 
of course recognize the obligation of local units of government 
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to fulfill their own responsibilities in this field. Many 
libraries are purely local in their operations, and it may 
be that if they are given access to an adequate national 
information system, they do not and should not expect addi- 
tional federal support. 

This is something which is beyond my competence 
to evaluate, but I hope your Commission will analyze the 
problem and make some determination as to the need for 
assistance to libraries generally. 

In any event, what I do suggest is that as an 
initial step, your Commission consider large metropolitan 
libraries as a special case and give serious consideration 
to their needs. ^ 

I do so because a library such as the Free Library 
of Philadelphia is not a local library, and therefore the 
division between what is properly a municipal responsibility 
and what is a federal responsibility has little meaning as 
applied to it. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia and other 
libraries like it, are in fact regional resource library 
centers. Indeed, this has already been recognized by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. As a reference library and 
major information center, as well as a source of scarce and 
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unusual materials, it serves not only the citizens of 
Philadelphia but the residents of neighboring counties and 
in fact many residents of neighboring states who do not have 
easy access to a library facility of this depth. The City 
of Philadelphia can not equitably be expected to assume the 
entire burden of support of such an operation with its limited 
resources and limited taxing power. 

Since the operations of the Free Library transcend 
not only city but county and even state lines, this seems to 
me to be a logical area for federal assistance, and in keep- 
ing with our national philosophy as to subsidies in other 
fields. I, therefore, commend the proposal *to you for your 
serious attention. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: Mr. Frederick Burkhardt, tChairman 

National Commission on I^ibraries and Information Science 

From: Ernest A. liuro I t 



Re: Written testimony for the Official Record of the National 
Committee on Libraries 

If the purpose of this conference on library and information 
services is to solicit and then develop sound recommendations for 
the improvement of libraries and information centers, then it is 
my explicit concern to categorize several areas relating ultimately 
to the needs of the user. I wish to present several items, from 
the viewpoint of an educator-librarian, relating to the known and 
unknown demands for information in regard to user access of pub- 
lic information. 

Libraries and other structured Information Centers have a 
long tradition of providing a variety of services to users of all 
ages, and levels of education. However, these entities have 
not always planned carefully for their own growth and development 
to satisfy existing use patterns and provide service for the 
underprivileged in preparation for the major transition that 
is at hand. Urban evolution has bombarded traditional library 
services with demands for alteration of organization and service 
patterns. This trend must deal with demands for information 
that are uncommon and in most cases unavailable through estab- 
lished print depositories. The technological lag has bewildered 
our traditional information organization and has retarded innovative 
information packaging and information transfer. Equally signi- 
ficant to the technological lag that exists in libraries has been 
the exposure by the user to many new improvements, luxuries, and 
conveniences for a more modern lifestyle in both home and re- 
creation. Subsequently, the latent professional support in 
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coping with the handling and dissiminating of selected information 
as requested by the user compounds the problem of providing just 
the right information in the proper format at the user comprehension 
level. The user in most cases is receiving a broader spectrum 
of interdisciplinary education and due to this exposure needs and 
oftentimes demands that the current state of modern technology be 
applied directly to satisfy his information needs. 

The national program criteria as listed on page 3 in the 
1972-1973 Annual Report established the goals and behavioral 
objectives that must now be satisfied by the national program 
and its direct interface with that of state agencies. As an 
educator-librarian and professional library administrator, I 
endorse a National Library Program that maintains political respect 
within the Office of Education. Libraries, public information 
centers, and schools of Library and Information Sciences often 
form the captive audiences that administratively and financially 
are dependent upon a higher authority. This higher authority 
might be a Board of Trustees, the Department of Public Instruction 
at the state level, or a combination of the Office of Education 
and its direct interface within state government. Therefore, 
I am suggesting the following specific criteria to be applied 
to the national programs goals and objectives as stated in the 
Annual Report. 

1) The conceptualization of a National Informatioi Network 
should be well-defined by thorough systems study through evaluation 
of earlier research data generated by SDC, et.al. This networking 
model would be designed as an information transfer system that 
would disseminate information through the network nodes originating 
from the user requests through the national information center. 

2) The prime mover would be the National Centers for the 
respective sub-networks that would have direct interface and 
process referrals, etc., from Regional centers. Regional centers 
would, therefore, be interfaced directly with statewide network 
operations . 

3) A simulation model of this network should be designed 
for testing and limited implimentation . 
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4) Peer group evaluations of the networking operations 
provide the mandatory feedback for the refinement of the simulation 
model and provide service and cost effeciency studies that render 
positive evidence that adequacy of operation and satisfaction of 
public access has been achieved. 

5) From this test implementation model, the formulation of 
research and federal program assistance would establish intensive 
training for professionals that interface between our National 
Information System Network and the needs of the user. Professional 
training and systems requirements should demand an'excellence that 
at present for the reasons stated above are not being met within 
our professional programs. At this stage the national commission 
would critically monitor the information network and reinforce 
those institutions of professional training that excel. 

6) The above five points establish information services for 
all - rich and poor, gifted or disadvantaged - to satisfy information 
needs at the level and the rate of the learner. 

Cooperation between national and state government and the 
private information sector will require yet another network 
interface that can be completed only after a national program 
with priorities can be established and objectively evaluated as 
satisfying the intended goals set forth. Obviously, This is a 
competitive environment and within our democratic society this 
challenge for competition must be equated with a challenge for 
cooperation between every element of the system network. 
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The National Program for Library and Inf o^-'mat ion Services 
is a forward-looking document that indicates the directions for 
future library development. Great stress has been placed on a 
national network for disseminating information which is undoubtedly 
vital to insure equal access of information to all citizens. 
Networking and the application of technology will be an important 
component in future school library development. Application of 
technology in lar-ge school districts and cooperative arrangements 
among smaller districts, will aid in reducing technical processing 
costs, eliminating duplication of work by individual schools, and 
providing materials sharing. 

Mie school library is an integral part of the teaching- 
learning process and provides print and nonprint materials to support 
and enrich the curriculum. The school library, to quote the report: 
"...often gives the child his first exposure to information resources 
and m.^lds his information behavior for the future." Therefore, an 
adequate program must be available. Continued and increased federal 
support must be forthcoming to provide professional and supportive 
staff, a variety of print and nonprint materials, and the application 
of technology. 

Large urban school districts must meet the needs of a large, 
diverse population by providing a variety of materials for its 
various component groups including the educationally deprived, visually 
and physically handicapped, ethnic and racial groups, and non-English 
speaking students, 

A combination of funds from Title II ESEA and :ocal school 



district support enabled school districts to build collections which, 
although growing, still fall short in meeting the needs of the student. 
Continued categor ical aid is still needed to provide this variety of 
material . 

Professional librarians, teacher certified, assisted by 
adequate supportive staff are needed in every school to conduct this 
basi£ component of the educational program and insure the maximum 
utilization of library materials. 

Thus, a strong library program for the young people of today 
should be given top priority by the Commission as this generation will 
be the sophisticated users and beneficiaries of the national information 
system of the future. 

Joan B. hfyers 

Assistant Director 

Charge of Libraries 

The School District of Philadelphia 

Board of Education 




ROCHESTER REGIONAL RESEARCH LIBRARY COUNCIL 

50 WEST MAIN STREET . ROOM 200 . ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 14614 . TELEPHONE 716/232-7930 

April 24, 1975 

Mr. Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
Suite 601 - 1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

My apologies for missing the April 18 deadline for submitting copy for 
my testimony. I will not be able to attend the May 21 hearing, much 
as I would like to do so. I am very involved in lobbying for a bill 
in our state legislature that would give statutory funding for the 
3Rs (Reference and Research Resources) library program. That activity 
and running this Council make for very full days. 

I did peruse the second draft of "A National Program for Library and 
Information Services" which you sent me. I agree with the notion 
that imaginative legislation is needed to create and sustain the 
networking activities we need. The model (3Rs) that we have been 
testing here in New York State for the past 7 years has proven its 
feasibility and worth. Our failure has been our inability to secure 
statutory funding at even just a floor level! 

I would like to reaffirm the statement on pages 20 and 21 relating to 
the need for the Congress to get involved in drafting new legislation 
that will promote the development of networks that build bridges between 
existing resources, improve the resources through coordinated purchases, 
and provide a means to "merchandise" the contents of our libraries and 
information centers— by merchandising I mean the customized packaging 
of information in a format that is useful to the user. 

Referring to page 27 and the end of the statement on special libraries: 
devising a network mechanism by which selected holdings and services 
of special libraries can be made available to more people throughout the 
country would be extremely beneficial to the nation." May I point out 
that we have a mini-model of this kind of network here in the Rochester 
metropolitan area. Our enclosed annual report lists our 17 corporate 
special libraries, and our Interlibrary loan statistics are a prime 
example of special libraries sharing their resources with the public 
and academic library users. Through our continuing education programs 
the special libraries share their range of expertises; they also donate 
consultation time to their colleagues from the other types of libraries. 
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On page 34 dealing with federal libraries, I have worked in one 
federal library, and have dealt with a few federal librarians. In 
my experience they are just about the most insular and uncooperative 
(even among themselves) group. Unless the situation has improved in 
this past decade, there is ample room for improvement in this sector. 
Both as a librarian and as a taxpayer, I object to these librarians' 
unwillingness to share resources v/ith other types of libraries-- 
resources purchased with taxpayers monies! 

By and large I am in agreement with me NCLIS statement. If we could 
achieve a fraction of the goals, users would be better served. 

Sincerely, 

Evaline B, Neff 
Executive Director 
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April 16, 1975 



Mr, Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries & Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D, C, 20036 

Dear Mr, Burkhardt: 

Thank you for the opportunity to study the second draft of the proposed 
National Program for Library and Information Services and for the 
invitation to respond to the draft prior to the Mid-Atlantic States 
Regional Hearing, I shall appreciate the privilege of having my 
concerns become part of the official hearing record, Altho the 
statements are not supportable by R&D statistics they reflect the 
experience and thinking of many library users, parents, students, 
teachers, and school administrators with whom I've worked as a 
student, parent, graduate student, librarian and school administrator 
over a period spanning more than twenty years, 

I would applaud the commissioners on their reference to public need 
in planning service. I would also compliment the commission on its 
effort to arrive at a needs assessment from the professional community 
which provides library and information services. 

It seems to me entirely appropriate that the National Commission focus 
on technological potential in developing network plans and consider 
the long range national economic impact of library and information 
science promotion. 

Demands for sophisticated service are well articulated and persuasively 
promoted. Commercial and professional advocates of electronic system 
development will continue to press for sophisticated concepts. These, 
I believe, are essential to serve the distinctive needs of an in- 
creasingly visible segment of the population, 

I am deeply concerned, however, that the major thrust of library and 
information science development not lead to information service for 
an educational and business elite at the expense of impoverishment 
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for the bulk of the population. 

The branch patron and the school child more than ever needs the 
stimulation of one to one reader guidance. These less sophisticated 
users of library and information services need help to relate to 
materials, to study independently, to have hands on experience with 
resources and equipment. The unsophisticated child and the man-in-the- 
street taxpayer need human leadership to explore new concepts. 

Your commendable insistence on retention of categorical aid is all 
important to school library media programs. 

Categorical school library aid has been a proven catalyst in providing 
a key to a better educated, more highly motivated, self-learning 
populace. 

Media Programs; District and School , produced jointly by AASL and AECT, 
provides nationally developed guidelines which, if adequately funded, 
will prepare the user of school and public library media services with 
the humanitarian guidance and leadership which in turn develops the 
demand for the specialty service of information scientist, 

E, Altman's study of secondary school libraries substantiates the 
unique contribution of the high school media center in an information 
network, but this element in the system needs support, 

I am deeply concerned that recognition of and categorical support for 
elementary and secondary school library media centers not be over- 
looked in the giant step toward achievement of a national plan for 
library and information science. 

For instance, without the funding of ESEA Title II, many state school 
library supervisory positions will not again be funded. Based on 
New Jersey experience I believe this function is essential to effective 
development of school library media services. 

Library development is currently hampered by lack of statistical 
information and definitive terminology. 

Certified library media practitioners are desperately in need of 
continuing education to key humanitarian developments in the field of 
library and information science. 

Can the Commission be depended upon to recommend: 

1, categorical funding specifically for each elementary 
and secondary school library to meet the basic 
information needs of the individual student 

2, standardization of statistical information gathering 
and definitive terminology 
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3, provision of adequate funding for in-service programs 
for certified library media professionals, to function 
competently assisting the entry point users of library 
and information services in a time of rapidly advancing 
technology 

4, establishment of incentive funding for development of 
school building level facilities 

5, commission of studies that have significant implications 
for school library media users, for instance, Russell 
Shank^s proposed educational media selection centers 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia's study 

of "Philadelphia School Resources and the Disadvantaged"? 

I bespeak your active concern for the unsophisticated school library 
user seeking the exploratory opportunities leading to increasingly more 
sophisticated library information science demands at the network and 
electronic system level. 

I would be pleased to further substantiate these beginning user needs 
if in doing to I can help the National Commission of Libraries and 
Information Science focus attention on the unique contribution and 
distinctive need of elementary and secondary school libraries in the 
plan of national information development. 

Your leadership is needed. May I help? 



Sincerely, 



AP:rk 




Suggested Testimony for the Mid-Atlantic State Regional Hearing to be Held 
on May 21, 1975 by the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today to present 
my views concerning the proposed White House Conference on Library and In- 
formation Services as authorized in PL 93-568, and to present some comments 
regarding the second draft of the proposed National Program for Library and 
Information Services, 

The White House Conference 

The joint resolution authorizing and requesting the President to 
call c White House Conference on Library and Information Services is timely 
and useful legislation. It is especially appropriate at a time when we seem 
to be suffering from a large and ever-growing information crisis. 

This crisis is sharply poised at the juncture of more and more in- 
formation and our halting ability to handle it efficiently, imaginatively 
and perceptively. Information is an important commodity, and we must learn 
to generate and use it wisely. 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science is to 
be congratulated for interpreting its task in terms of the broader aspects of 
information production, distribution and consumption. It is encouraging to 
see that you have taken on the larger task of formulating and recommending an 
information policy for society that goes beyond the concerns and interests of 
libraries. I am sure that this approach will not in any way diminish the roles 
of libraries and information centers. 

In fact, a major resurgence of these institutions may result if the 
leadership of this Commission is used to make libraries a major force in imple- 
menting a national information policy focused on economic stability and improved 
quality of life through information services. 
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I would like to see the White House Conference, and the state con- 
ferences preceding it, provide opportunities for large numbers of the American 
people to consider the role of information and its dissemination in their 
lives and society • As planners of those events you have, for the first time, 
a chance to adopt a consumer-oriented position on the making of public policy. 

All service agencies are having difficulty as they attempt to rede- 
fine their goals • In almost every agency, two conceptions of itself are 
emerging. These conceptions might be labeled supplier-oriented and consumer- 
oriented . 

In the library community, the supplier-oriented position seems to 
hold that the library is an institution which ought to achieve the educational 
goals of the librarian and his or her profession. The consumer-oriented view 
argues that the institution ought to cater to the needs and demands of its 
present and potential users. 

These opposing views seem to march side by side through the assump- 
tions threading the preamble of PL 93-568 and in the specifications listing 
those who the conferences shall bring together, it is interesting to note 
that the last potential conferees listed are "... lay people, and other 
members of the general public." The way things are ordered in such specifi- 
cations sometimes provides useful insights regardi ig the value systems of pro- 
fessional communities, it seems to me that a vehicle designed to provide recom- 
mendations having to do with public policy should order things so that authentic 
members of the public are involved at the highest priority. 

I, therefore, urge that you arrange these conferences so people from 
all walks of life can participate in determining the future of trends toward 
more openness and greater freedom of access to information. 

Careful consideration must be given to appropriate ways of determining 
the array of goals needed by the Nation »s libraries and information centers in a 
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pluralistic society. Equally important are the implications these goals and 
their attendant objectives have for programs of services. Goals set without 
the participation of those affected will be increasingly hard to implement. 
Goals set at the top produce less and less control over the forces of change 
as they are implemented at the lower levels. If change is going to be moni- 
tored and channeled into useful programs for the common good, we need as much 
clarification of long-range social goals as possible. An important step to- 
ward consumer-orientation of library and information center services might be 
found in the extensive use of a democratic approach to the way in which such 
goals are determined. 

The White House Conference and the state conferences preceding it 
present for the first time an opportunity to go to the American people with 
a question that has never been asked of them: "What kind of libraries, in- 
formation centers and services do you want now and 10/ 20 and 30 years from 
now?" In the answer may reside the most valid of guidelines for the future 
of information services. 

National Program for Library and Information Services 

I speak in reaction to the content of the second draft of the docu- 
ment A National Program for Library and Information Services ^ while aware that 
a third raft is now in preparation and will probably have been approved by the 
time oral testimony is presented, it is possible that the content of the third 
draft will render some of my comments inappropriate, but I feel that, since 
most of these coimnents concern the implementation of the program, their mention 
here is probably warranted. 

The National Commission on Library and Information Services has under- 
taken a monumental task in the development of a National Program for Library 
and Information Services, and has made a significant contribution to our 



national goals through this impressive document • They have clearly identi- 
fied the need for a National Program for Library and Information Services. 

The Commission has made its central points well. Inequality of 
library and information services exist from community to community • The 
cost of independent improvement of each library collection and c^ervice opera- 
tion prohibits any hope of resolving this inequality short of fed^^ral funding 
and federal coordination. It is readily apparent that the state cannot pro- 
vide the needed services on any consistent level, but the various stages of 
development in the state systems must not be ignored or duplicated in a 
federal system. An integration of the existing state and federal library 
systems, along with special information systems, could become a highly ef- 
fective national program. 

The development of a national program is a huge task which requires 
active state leadership and the cooperation of all information agencies at 
the local, state and national levels. While the staggering proportions of 
the Commission report clearly point to the need for extensive federal parti- 
cipation, the parallel need for continuing consideration of local and lay citi- 
zen wants and desires must be stressed. We obviously need extensive federal 
funding, and it is equally obvious that there must be some degree of federal 
coordination of the effort, but, as stressed in my comments on the White 
House Conference, we must go back to the people to determine the end results 
desired of this tremendous effort. 

One important unit that must not be lost in this undertaking is the 
school library. Most school libraries now function only as part of the local 
educational system. They must be brought into the network of information 
sources. While still responsive to the local community goals, the school li- 
brary must broaden its scope of activities to prepare children for the mobile, 



technological society in which information services are essential to continued 
productivity • The school libarry must be an integral part of the information 
network so that it can begin the training which will foster the habits and 
attitudes of citizens who will ultimately become demanding users of informa- 
tion sources. 

Although the Coiranis sion has prepared a reasonably complete overview 
of the information services as they are today and as they should be tomorrow, 
many significant areas were not dealt with definitively. If the National Pro- 
gram for Library and Information Services is to become the basis for meaning- 
ful legislation, the Commission must develop substantive guidelines for this 
legislation. Three areas that should be included in these guidelines require 
immediate action: 

Revise the U.S. Copyright Law ; The Commission must accept a 
leadership role in the revision of the U.S. Copyright legislation. As ex- 
pressed in the National Program draft, the availability of information must 
be secured by a just copyright law. Expansion of existing legislation re- 
garding sound recordings and provisions for copyright of photographic and 
non-print mediums must be included in the copyright legislation now being 
considered in both Housr and Senate. The Commission should not wait for 
Congressional action. It should use its expertise and influence to expedite 
this legislation. Amendments, of course, are always possible, but certainly 
not preferable. 

2» Establish Data Gathering Standards : The Commission has noted 
that many segments of the populace are not served or are inadequately served 
by library and information services. There is mention of the unique needs of 
special groups: the foreign-born, the illiterate, the highly-skilled profes- 
sional, the rural and the handicapped. The Commission recognized that an 
analysis of the needs of users and potential users is needed. The White House 
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Conference will arrive at some of this information, but the timing of the 
Conference and the possible limits of Conference participation may cause a 
failure to produce adequate data of the type needed to deal with the special- 
ized groups indicated. An additional analysis is clearly needed. But how 
will this analysis be done? What criterion will be used? How will objectiv- 
ity and uniformity be insured? Will a national survey be needed to obtain 
this vital data? Perhaps the Commission should be working closely with the 
U.S. Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census as the Bureau formulates the 
guidelines for the decennial census of 1980. If this mechanism for national 
data gathering will be used as a basis for determining library and information 
needs, the Commission must make their specifications known now. To wait for 
a final program report may be too late. 

3 . Survey National Library and Information Service Resources ; The 
report implies that aid should be granted on the basis of need. How is this 
need to be determined? Where is service lacking? What services are avail- 
able and where? Clearly a national survey of existing library and information 
services is required. Many components of a viable national network are readily 
known; others equally important to a national scheme are not. To determine 
where we are and what it will take to get us where wo wish to be, requires a 
national survey of existing library and information services in the private and 
public sectors. 

There are a number of points dealt with in the second draft that 
have given rise in my mind to numerous questions. Many of these questions 
must be answered with some degree of specificity if proper enabling legisla- 
tion is to be formulated. 
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The Problems of Funding Criteria 

The Commission advocates categoric aid on a formula and matching 
grant basis. Yet the Commission stresses taat such aid not be based upon 
the historic formula of population and per capita income. The rationale 
for this may be valid/ but what alternatives are wo offered? 

If disbursements of funds are to be related to need/ how will 
need be determined? What is the criteria :or need? Are these criteria 
objective and quantifiable? What will it cost to provide the need satis- 
faction? Who will be responsible for which segments of satisfaction? 

Funding mechanisms are always complicated and controversial. Never- 
theless/ the Commission has put itself in the position of proposing new fund- 
ing/ while rejecting old allocation mechanisms/ and failing to suggest alter- 
native techniques. Clearly/ approximation of the amount of funding needed 
for defined time periods/ and recommendations for disbursement criteria should 
accompany any final draft of the National Program. 

The Role of Continuing Categorial Aid 

The Commission urges that existing categorial aid for libraries be 
maintained/ since the original objectives of such aid have not yet been achieved. 
However/ cessary coordinating mechanisms between continuing categorical aid 
and the National Program are unclear. For example/ does the Commission foresee 
the comprehensive new program as the umbreJla which will gathex toge ^er all 
existing aid? If so, will construction and collection development aid be tied 
to network affiliation? Will the formula for funding of all types of aid be 
dependent on the proposed formula structure? The concept of comprehensive 
planning is well taken/ but its role must be clearly defined. 



Participation by the Private Sector 

Private sector participation will be important to the success of 
the National Program. What formula will be devised to entice private organi- 
zation participation? What incentives will be offered? The Commission has 
stated that freedom to accept or reject participation in the national network 
will be insured. But what will be the consequence of either action? This is 
especially ciitical with regard to private libraries and information services 
and organizations. What will be the effect upon the future of private library 
and information services? 

The Need to Link Component Library and Media Concerns 

The Commission on Library and Information Services strongly states 
the need for improved technology to handle information effectively. Stressed 
were four "technologies" of particular importance - computer, micrographics, 
telecommunications (including CA'n/ and Telefacsimile) , and audio-visual sys- 
tems. 

This section of the Commission's report duplicates concerns express- 
ed in tiiG Report of the Commission on Instructional Technology — TO IMPROVE 
LEARNING . A number of points discussed in the latter have been extensively 
investigated by the former, yet there appears to be no attempt to correlate 
the two. 

Library and information services and instructional technology, as 
broadly defined in the Commission on Instructional Technology Report, both aim 
to optimal availability of information in all its forms to the best advantage 
of the user. The historic separation of library and media prof essionsal cannot 
be allowed to pervade such a vital program as the one proposed hero. Every 
effort to encourage a partnership for the common objective must be made. Any- 
thing less will only result in a costly duplication of effort and an incomplete 
product. Among the areas both Commissions emphasize are inducement of private 
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industry to improve equipment and machinery, the devel^pn'ent of compatible 
components, and the investigation of new methods of communications. 

Both Commissions would foster the development of research and de- 
velopment centers to concentrate on the development of and evaluation of 
communications technology* Both advocate the development of a working rela- 
tionship among all component industries and fields affecting communications 
and information handling. Both reports address the problems of special groups 
such as the handicapped, the poor and the rural, scattered throughout the 
nation. Both support the concept of a national organization to oversee tne 
development of communications technology and techniques in the U.S., and re- 
late the development to world wide efforts. Further investigation of the 
correlation and overlap in these proposals would be most worthwhile. In the 
same vein, the Commission on Library and Information Services must call upon 
the expertise of a wide cross section of disciplines to insure a viable program. 
Specialists in cable T.V., computer operations and networks and media hardware 
and software must be called upon for guidance or cooperation now and through- 
out the life of any National Program. 

Defining State Participation 

The Commission envisions the National Network for library and infor- 
mation services as a working partnership of federal, state, multistate, local 
and private agencies, each committed to a common goal and each assuming respon- 
sibilities compatible with its structure. In this scenario tlie federal respon- 
sibility will include the interstate aspects of the program, with the Library 
of Congress assuming primary responsibility for te :hnical library aid. The 
states, however, will accept the greatest portion of responsibility. How will 
the program service delivery system be organized in each state? The Commission 
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concluded that primary state responsibility would be assumed by the state 
library or equivalent agency. Drawing on this and the statement that the 
public libraries are the "potential windows on any future nationwide net- 
work", is it to be inferred that the public libraries are to become the 
base link in the national network? 

If so, one basic option needs to be considered. If we are going 
to begin from an existing base, should we consider school libraries as that 
base link? Communities too poor or too small to support a public library 
will have a school available, thus expanding the organization base of the 
system* 

Intergovernmental and fiscal relationships must also be defined. 
The Commission states that achievement of the National Program goal requires 
that the responsibilities of the various levels be well defined, the finan- 
cial obligations be clearly recognized, and that the legal commitments be 
made possible through appropriate statutes. It is suggested that states pre- 
pare and/or update corresponding legislation for statewide programs of library 
and information services consistent with the National Program, will such legis- 
lation be a prerequisite for federal support? If states are to act - there is 
need for a much greater degree of specificity from the National Commission, 

Clearly related is the need to define state operational and fiscal 
responsibility. Some special purpose matching funds (based on formula not 
yet determined) may be used as incentives to state participation. However, 
the states would have a great deal of flexibility in the operation of the 
National Program. They would in general remain free to disburse funds as 
needed. They would be responsible for basic financial support for a National 
Program, The states' ability to carry this financial responsibility has to be 
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doubted. Many states can no longer find the funding for existing programs, 
can they now be asked to find additional monies? The lessons of federalism 
are clear. National policy and program objectives can best be achieved by 
providing financial inducements to the states. 

What incentives can you give? ~ Reduced rate interstate tele- 
communications services, more information for residents, additional technical 
support from the federal agencies, some special purpose matching funds based 
on a formula new to cautious legislators? The financial role of federal in- 
centives to the states should be fully considered by the Commission. 

Insuring Freedom of Information 

The Commission stresses that freedom of information is to be insured. 
How will this be done? Delivery systems create a unique problem related to 
freedom of information. What can be done to insure that censorship cannot 
be imposed by interstate, national, state, or local authorities? Will Supreme 
Court decisions be needed to put information requested in the hands of the 
requestee? While discussing the hardware and technological aspects of delivery 
systems, their ethical and legal aspects must also be considered. 

I hope that my obsession with specific considerations has not served 
to give the impression that I am anything but enthusiastic over the great sig- 
nificance of the total concept. The potential for the National Program is 
staggering in its impact, and of vital importance to our world. Only those 
nations which successfully record, store, and disseminate the intellectual 
progress of mankind ca- hope to survive. I hope that my comments and concerns 
can help make this potential a reality. 

John C. Pittenger 
Secretary 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Education 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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A THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF INFORMATION NEEDS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR EVERY -DAY PROBLEM-SOLVING ON THE COMMUNITY LEVEL 



Nowhere does the paradox of information explosion manifest itself more 
dramatically than in the area of information needs and supplies for every-day 
problem-solving. ^ y 

Information and referral services (I&Rs), hotlines, crisis centers, 
Call For Action operations, Easter Seal Information, Referral and Follow- 
up programs (IR&Fs), and Voluntary Action Centers have mushroomed 
across the country during the last decade. 

But. . . "the average U.S. urban resident is suffering from a large and 
ever-growing information crisis. (1) Clients who need this information most 
-the poor. . . the elderly. . . -are the most information-deprived and, in some 
cases, have never been reached-a fact revealed by pilot projects involving 
door-to-door canvassing. (2) 

Information on how to solve problems involving social and human services 
... consumer issues. . . job and education opportunities. . . housing. . . etc. 
9 IS needed everywhere. This information has to be collected, maintained, and 

disseminated in each community. The information supplies in communities 
across the nation range from proliferation to nonexistence. * To provide some 
insight into this chaotic scenario, some of the types of information suppliers 
which can be found in many communities are described below. 

Information and Referral (I&R) 

The I&Rs trace their origins back to the social service exchanges which 
came into being at the end of the nineteenth century-ostensibly to facilitate 
communication among social service agencies, but in reality to prevent dupli- 
cation of relief-giving. (3) 

During this century, both private and public sector evinced a great 
variety of interests in providing citizens with access to the service system 
Some came in spurts and disappeared; e. g. , the 3000 Veterans Information 
Centers modeled after the British Citizens' Advice Bureau. Others have 
become established community resources. 

Others with an interest in I&R include the Public Health Service the 
Social Security Administration, the Administration on Aging, the Community 

• * 

W The Detroit Community Information Service counted 140 different informa- 

tion services in Metropolitan Detroit in a survey in 1973. 
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Services Administration of the So:ial and Rehabilitation Service, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
The result is a multiplicity of purposes served, vast differences in operation, 
and confusion among the public. 

According to a directory issued by United Way: there are 250 I&R 
operations (many United Way-supported) in 43 states. (4) These I&Rs repre- 
sent only the tip of the iceberg. The Alliance of Information and Referral 
Services, a professional association of I&R specialists, has a membership 
of 400 individuals and organizations. 

Many I&R operations involve social workers who are well-equipped 
to deal with the casework aspects of incoming questions, but often not prepared 
to plan for or introduce modern information management ideas. * A survey of 
80 I&Rs in Spring 1974, done by the Alliance of Information and Referral Ser- 
vices to determine the number of operations that were computerized, yielded 
48 responses, of which 14 reported '^yes*' under the heading, "Computer 
Operational. " 

Hotlines 

The idea for hotlines was borrowed from suicide prevention centers and 
the community mental health movement, but it could not have produced today's 
approximately 600 operating services (5) in six years if it had not met a real 
need. (The hotline of the Childrens' Hospital of Los Angeles, which was started 
in 1968, is considered their ancestor, although the U.S. Public Health Service 
reports that a 24-hour telephone service was launched by the Columbia General 
Hospital in 1965. ) Some reasons for this development are. . . 

. . . the shortcomings o^f the traditional I&Rs, which are neither 
rap centers nor preponderately crisis-oriented. 

. . . the prevalence of youth culture, which wants to have its own 
thing. 

. . . the life-threatening aspect of drug abuse, which called for a 
new approach to provide information and/or instant problem- 
solving. 

Staffing is very often all-volunteer--many of the volunteers being youth them- 
selves. They operate outside the agency's tradition-bound 9-5 workday. They 
do not shy away from offering counseling, but knowledge of community re- 
sources is essential, and referral to appropriate services a staple. (6) (7) 



In a 1972 survey of 65 I&Rs, 41 reported one or more social workers on 
the staff and eight a Resource Data Bank Specialist or computer program- 
mer on the staff. 
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Brief guidelines on how to set up and operate a hotline for youth were pub- 
lished in 1972 by the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Admin- 
istration. (8) 

Call For Action (CFA) 

The Call For Action operation v.as founded in 1963 by Ellen and 
Peter Straus. There are 45 Call For Action operations in the country today, 
and their method of operation is unique in many respects; e. g. : 

--CFA is housed by a radio station, with which it has a formal 
contractual agreement. 

--Through this communication, CFA can bring specific abuses 
and community needs to public attention by editorials and 
documented reports aired by the station. (9) 

--Though CFA provides information and referral to callers, it 
sees as its main role that of citizen ombudsman- -following 
through on every call until the problem is solved. (A small 
percentage of calls wind up in the brickwall file as "unsolvable, " 
but even then clients are often grateful for having found a 
sympathetic ear). 

--CFA is totally volunteer-operated. 

Easter Seal Information, Referral and Follow-up (IR&cF); Voluntary Action 
Centers (VACs) 

Two examples to illustrate the many specialized and diverse informa- 
tion pockets in a community are: the Easter Seal Information, Referral and 
Follow-up program, and Voluntary Action Centers. The former concentrates 
on the problems of the handicapped population- -the latter on referring and 
placing volunteers in the community. More specifically: 

--In 1966, the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults encouraged the development and implementation of 
information, referral and follow-up programs by Easter Seal 
Societies nationwide. Today--almost ten years later--ll6 So- 
cieties are operating IR&F services, which focus mostly on the 
information needs of the handicapped population. 

--More than 2 50 communities across the nation have a Voluntary 
Action Center/ Volunteer Bureau (VAC/VB) operation where 
citizens can get information on where in the community volun- 
teers are needed. These organizations grew out of the needs 
of United Way- supported social service organizations --and many 
of them operate under United Way aegis. Providing a focus for 
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community volunteering, the more progressive VAC/VBs are 
also sources of information for agencies on appropriate use of 
volunteers, and on training opportunities and resources. 



Others in the area of specialized information services include: 

--local health departments answering inquiries about health 
resources, 

--public welfare departments mandated to provide information to 
their clients. 

--unions running community service departments which provide 
infornnatioi? to their members, 

--the Social Security Administration with 900 local outlets which 
are supposed to tend to the information needs of social security 
recipients. 

--State employment offices serving as information sources for 
job seekers. 

--community mental health centers, public housing authorities 
which are in the daily problem-solving business. 

--many of the existing consumer organizations operating informa- 
tion and complaint centers. 

--environmental groups collecting and disseminating information 
in their areas of interest. 

Community Directory 

If the established I&R in the community takes it upon itself to collect 
information on existing community services and issue a yearly directory, 
a first step is made in the right direction. It helps to avoid the overload of 
requests for the same basic information directed towards the social service 
agencies --the most obvious result of the multitude of information activities 
in the community. 

As desirable and advantageous as it is to centralize collection, pro- 
cessing and maintenance of information, dissemination should be effected 
through as many channels as possible. All of the organizations which have 
a vital stake in information have different constituencies which they can 
best reach. 

Automation of information in larger communities is another must which 
not only simplifies the maintenance of data, but with appropriate indexing 
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can produce all of the specialized directories a community needs: services 
for the handicapped. . . services for the aged. . . etc. 

Libraries 

Only three percent of the 1,945 respondents to the survey done for 
"Information Needs of Urban Residents" in the Baltimore area used a 
library to obtain information on their most important problems. 

"Reasons tendered by respondents for choosing not to use 
libraries to solve every-day information problems point out 
some physical and psychological barriers to the use of libraries 
... mentions of physical barriers including age, illness, lack 
of transportation, etc. , and statements implying inappropriate- 
ness of the library as a source of information for the respon- 
dent's question or problem. " (1) 

The library as an information and referral agency was discussed at a 
session of the centennial national conference on social welfare (May 27-31, 
1973J Atlantic City, New Jersey). A good number of representatives of 
I&Rs were in the audience to hear Bea Fitzpatrick speak about a plan to 
have neighborhood information operations in all 55 branches of the public 
library in the borough of Brooklyn in New York, and Dorothy Turek des- 
cribe the operation of the Neighborhood Information Center of the Cleveland 
Public Library. (10) The floor discussion made it very obvious that I&R 
representatives considered the library people as unwanted intruders into 
their domain, and that they resented that the money had not gone to I&Rs 
for improvement of I&R operations. 

The New York Program never came into being. Federal funding for 
the Cleveland program will stop in July 1975, and according to personal 
communication, continuance of the program is still uncertain. This shows 
the great vulnerability of community programs if they depend on outside 
funding. Federal administrators always hope that when they get something 
good going, the local people will pick up the tab. Whether or not this hope 
is realized depends to a great degree on the talent and energy devoted to. . . 

. . . publicizing a program. 

• . . selling its benefits to the local people. 

• . . involving them as heavily as possible. 

• . . mustering all the grass root support possible. 

Conclusion 



Every community has a unique social service and social action profile 
(what services and opportunities are available through what type of channels), 
and every community has to solve its own information problems. 



But. • . the methodologies of information collection, maintenance and 
processing (especially indexing) are well known and could be made available 
on different levels of sophistication to fit every community's shoes. The 
vexing lacunae of knowledge are not on the technological end of the operation, 
but on: 

--what the needs are and how they can be met. 

— how attitudinal barriers can be broken down. 

—how a delivery system can be devised which does not .nake the 
informa tion-rich richer and bypass the information illiterates. 

The conclusion reached by the Baltimore study: 

^\ . .the apparent capability to handle residents' information 
problems/questions among the agencies varied significantly. . . 
However, if the agencies tested had been linked in some kind 
of formal or informal resource pool, a reasonably high score 
(78%) in satisfactorily dealing with the problems/questions 
would have been obtained. . . " (1) 

indicates that in many instances improvement of information resources for 
every-day problem- solving does not necessitate creation of new structures, 
but rather building a network of existing community resources, centralizing 
information collection and processing and directing energies freed through 
the streamlining of this process towards a vigorous outreach and community 
education process, which ideally should touch the life of every citizen. 



Helga Roth, Ph. D. 
April 1975 

4659 Montgomery Road 
Ellicott City, MD 21043 
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March 1^4^ 1975 



Mr. Frederick Burkhardt;, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
VJashington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 



In response to your invitation of March 3rd to sub- 



mit comments regarding a national plan for library and in- 
formation services, I am submitting the following remarks for 
consideration by the Commission. 



I am restricting my comments to one particular 



problem, namely, financial support of large urban libraries. 
The public libraries in large urban centers throughout the 
United States do in fact constitute the backbone of the 
present public information system, although not formally 
organir^.ed as su^^h. In each area of the country these libra- 
ries, because or the superiority of their information and 
research resources and services, are utilized by people from 
smaller surrounding -^-ommuiiities . In Nev/ark. for example, our 
studies have consistently shovm that on almost any day of the 
v;eek 5? to ^6 per cent of the persons using the reference 
room are non-residents from 2:'>0 to 270 communities throughout 
the state. 



In recent years, recognition and compensation for 



Nev/ark^s substantial *ontribution to the information and re- 
search requirements of the staters residents have been pro- 
vided through state and fe^ieral financial aid. How the 
Library has been informed that future state and federal 
aid v/ill bo sharply reduced , if not entirely dispontinuci, 
in the near future. To -ompound the problem. t:ie City gov- 
ernmont, which suppli^^s 80 per cent of the Library's operat- 
ing funds, is in diro financial straits and sharply roduc^d 
support is the inevitable prospect. Newark's r,xporience is 
r'omon to urban libraries generally. 
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It would seem essential^ therefore^ that if the 
urban libraries are to remain viable and strong and avoid 
tragic deterioration^ prompt prior.ity attention must be 
given to the establishment of a reT.iable and adequate 
plan of financial support. Such a plan should provide 
at least 50 per cent of the arban libraries^ funding 
requirements from federal aid. 

Unless the urban libraries are rescued from their 
current financial dilemma,, any national service plan 
v;hich will perforce have to include them as a major 
element^ cannot possibly be formulated in any practical 
sense . 

I trust those comments will be given consideration 
and will prove useful to the Commission. 

In closing^ I v/ish to commend the Commission for 
the excellence of x;he second draft. I think it augers 
well I'or a successful conclusion of the huge task under- 
taken by the Commission. 

Sincerely^ 



J. Bernard Schein 
Director 
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• ™^ DESPERATE NEED OP THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY ~ A Statement Submitted to the 

National Copimission on Libraries and Information Science 

P^.rst, I want to applaud the Commission for the breadth and depth of their 
^ t'- V and the c^^ace ano clarity of writing in their second draft of the proposed 

National Program for Library and Information Services ♦ The Commission is rloing 
an excellent job in meeting a formidable impasse in our national pro/rress* 

I will confine my rejuarks oo tho library realm with which I am intimately 
concerned, namely, the small public library in a predominantly working class 
middle income community* There are two problems in this are that are pertinent 
to thf; Commission's study. 

It will come as no surprise to the Commission that our first problem is money, 
.M though nearly all libraries seem to have this difficulty, the small public library 
is particularly vxalnerable* The Commission is absolutely correct in stating that 
revenue sharing is a failiire in meeting the small library's financial needs • With 
the worsening of the economy and the increase in competition for revenue sharing 
dollars by both the short-term end long-term financial stresses on the small 
^ commimity's funds, the situation can only become more critical* In my own case, I 

am fortunate an ha\ang a library board and a city council who are sympathetic to 
my library's needs ^nd are aware of the value of good library service to the 
community, btit T know of many small libraries that are not so fortunate* Even 
the presence of sympathy and awareness are no guarantee of funds* State funding 
is a vital resource for many public libraries, but varies from one state to 
another ♦ Therefo^^, as the Commission recommends, the only satisfactory solution 
is a catep:orical funding program by a federal agency* 

The second problem area of the small public library ooncerns the delivery of 
information rp'^.ri oes t/> th^^ >^ser. T fully appreciate th^» necessity and the 
urf^ency to develoo massi^'<^ ^nfomation trsnsmnssion networks for large libr/grles, 
business, indtistrj^ science ^ni govemm^^nt. The small community libr^^ry, howc^vor, 
exists largely beyond the sixrgin^? informational tides of commerce and ?5'?adem1a, Tt 
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TS perf'?otly feasible to have all of ^-he informational requirements of our type 
of community within the library building or the local r^^ciprocal and/or area and 
regional borrovang ranee. O^r main concern is to maximize its availability and 
use by the members of the community. At this moment, my library has an applica- 
tion pending for a Federal Demonstration Grant, under Title I, to bring almost 
all library services, such as storytelling, games, books, records, etc., into 
the homes of handicapped children from kindergarten to fourth grade. This is 
just one example of maximizing the availability and use of our library services. 
Librarians, like myself, are constantly seeking new ways to extend our servi.ces 
so that the greatest use is made of our resources for tbp benefit and pleasure 
of all the members of our corrjnujnities. T am dwelling upon this matter to empha- 
size the point that although the giants of our society are in wgent need of means 
for massive moving cf information, you should keep in mind that the midgets also 
have their special problems, most of which, either fortunately or unfortunately, 
depending upon your vantage point, can bp simply solved by money. Although each 
small community publio library represents only a minute segment of the total 
population, there are a great number of such libraries, and in the aggregate 
account for a very large part of our population. 

In summary, the desperate need of the small community public library is for 
an adequate system of fexleral funr^ing coupled with an implicit, or hopefully, an 
explicit standardj.zation of library services throughout the country. I trust 
that the Coirmission' s activities will lead to the fulfillment of these needs of 
the small public library along with the companion needs of the giants of the 
library commonwealth. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Irene I. Sohell, Director 
Gloucester City Library 

Gloucester City, New Jersey OB03O /^pril 7, 197^^ 
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Nat*l Commission on Libraries & Information Science NCLIS 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Attn Ms. M. Quigley 

April 23s 1975 

I am pleased to submit the following testimony. 

I would be pleased to appear in person at your May 21st meeting in Philadelphia. 

Since becoming a public librarian some fifteen years ago I have been primarily 
concerned with the realities of public library service. The realities for public 
library service were succinctly summed up by Ranganathan in his Five Laws of Library 
Science. (1931) "Books are for use", "every reader his book", every book its reader", 
"save the time of the reader", and "a library is a growing organism". 

Public libraries, I believe, serve more adults than any other type of library. 

Most of the people we serve - as well as most of the people in this country are 
not scholars and are not involved in scholarly pursuits. Those that choose to use 
most public libraries for reading, I notice, are interested in recreational reading, 
and books of general rather than scl.olarly interest. 

Public libraries should be responsive to the desires of most of their patrons - 
people know their book needs better than a librarian. 

The National plan should envision some performance standards for libraries. 
The following are arbitrarily suggested: 

Titles requested 5 or more times a year should be supplied within the library's 
circulation period 100% of the time. 

Titles requested 4 times a year should be supplied 80% of the time within the 
library's circulation period. 

Titles requested 3 times a year should be supplied 50% of the time within the 
library's circulation period. 

Titles requested 2 times a year should be supplied 307 of the time within the 
library's circulation period. Etc. 
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How can a national plan improve service to most adult library users? To my 
mind what is needed is simple and fairly cheap. 



NCLIS should encourage libraries tc have statewide or regional union catalogs 
following the model of the very successful Louisiana Numerical Register (the numerical 
register concept was first suggested by Harry Dewey in 1948). This inexpensive tool 
will enable libraries to use each other's collections without going through hierarchical 
arrangements. (Librarians seem to have a great facility of substituting expensive 
labor for comparatively inexpensive books.) 

The register may be used at any time a library is open and is unlike most 
central unio.i catalogs, the register approach is not labor intensive. 

From mental hospitals to school systems there is a ^all for decentralization 
and smaller units of service. I see very few tasks that could be accomplished better 
by bigger libraries. 

It seems to me that fairly well supported medium size public libraries offer 
their readers the best service. "Well supported small libraries frequently can 
match this l^vel of service. It is my impression that few large branch systems 
operate to the satisfaction of large numbers of their users. Libraries operate 
best when responsibility can easily be pinpointed. 

Loose federations dependent on their library members that would provide services 
that librarians feel they could use to help their users would be the best form of 



Library networks should service the needs of "real people". After trying our 
local and Si xe networks for a H. Rider Haggard novel that an old man wished to 
re-read we requested the title from the Library of Congress. We got their usual 
note saying their ILL services were for scholarly use only. This is the situation 
that should be solved by a National Plan. Help us to provide responsive service. 

I hope the National Commission will give highest priority to providing catalog 
data and cards in people readable form. Our present card format may frighten 
potential users. 

As a National Commission most of your planning should be devoted to services 
that will help most library users. We should not heed the siren song of expensive 
computer networks that would only be useful to the elite. 



tt, 



'network". 



Cordially yours, 




Marvin H. Scilken 
Director 
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HUGH SCOTT martin g. hamberger 

PENNSYLVANIA ADMINISTHATIVi ASSISTANT 



H}tn%Ub ^laiea Senate 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20510 



April 29, 1975 



Mr* Frederick Burkhardt 
Chaiimian 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Infomnation Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, B.C. 20036 



Dear Mr* Burkhardt: 



Enclosed is my statement for the Mid-Atlantic 
States Regional Hearing, National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science, to be held at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Philadelphia on May 21. 



I appreciate this opportunity to endorse the activi- 
ties and objectives of the Commission, and I look forward 
to working with you to improve our library and information 
services* 



With every good wish. 



Sincerely, 




United States Senator 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR IIUGH SCOTT 
Mid-Atlantic States Regional Hearing 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

May 21, 1975 



I welcome this opportunity to express my support for 
the continued expansion of the country's library and infor- 
mation services • Our history and much of our culture is 
documented and recorded in books and journals, as well as 
on film and tapes. If we are to provide the r'sople of the 
United States with access to this heritage we must develop 
a nationwide program to co-ordinate the activities of all 
libraries throughout the country. Such a program will be 
of particular benefit to many who are now inadequately served, 
either because they live in isolated areas or because of 
language barriers* We now have at our disposal a vast array 
of new technologies which enable libraries to cooperate far 
more closely than was previously possible. In order to make 
the best possible use of these new resources the program 
should be organized on a national level. The federal govern- 
ment must not only provide funds, but also leadership. It 
must foster cooperation among the various state systems and 
develop common standards and guidelines in order to facilitate 
the exchange of information. The National Program for Library 
and Information Services is a bold and exciting under"*-aking 
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that will enrich our cultural and educational life* 
We must not neglect our libraries for to do so 
to neglect a basic part of democracy: our citizens' 
access to knowledge. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12234 




DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
BUREAU OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

5I8<474.24G6 

March 31, 1975 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 



The following is a brief response to your 
request of March 10, 1975 for reactions to the National Pro- 
gram for Library and Information Services. 

In general, the second draft has addressed 
the concerns generated during the review of the first draft 
very well. As more detailed program criteria and proposed 
legislation are developed, it is important to underscore certain 
basic concepts. 

The conventional wisdom about the relationship 
of the strength of a chain to its links must be kept uppermost 
in the minds of network designers* Neither sophisticated tech- 
nology nor elaborate patterns of access can develop into a viable, 
responsive network if individual libraries and/or small systems 
of libraries remain weak. 



In addition, in terms of total library service, 
it must be remembered that the ratio of the number of users to 
the initial and secondary points of access is far greater than 
the number of users requiring identification of sprcialized 
resources through a national network. Available funding should 
reflect the quantity as well as quality of access to library 
resources. 



In view of the above, every effort should be 
made to develop legislation which provides strong incentives 
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(an offer that can^t be refused) to State and local agencies 
to assume a fair share of the funding responsibility. Needless 
to say, such funding incentives at the State and local level 
should include all types of libraries* 



Sincerely, 

Lore Scurrah, Chief 
Bureau of School Libraries 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE COURTS 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 



ARTHUR J SIMPSON.JR 
JUDOC SUPERIOR COURT 
APPCLLATC DIVISION 
ACTING AOMINISTRATIVC DIRECTOR OF THE COURTS 




May 1, 1975 



STATE HOUSE ANNEX 
TRENTON 
NEW JERSEY 

08625 
609^292 4636 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Chief Justice Richard J. Hughes has asked me to 
reply to your letter of March 4, 1975, regarding the Mid- 
Atlantic States Regional Hearing of the National Conunission 
on Libraries and Information Science to be held in Philadelphia 
on May 21, 3975. I regret that due to the court schedule, the 
Chief Justice will be unable to attend the hearing to per- 
sonally appear before the Commission. 

Although^New Jersey will be most ably represented by 
Mr* Roger McDonough, the State Librarian, I would like to go 
on record as stating the strong interest and support of Chief 
Justice Hughes and the New Jersey Judiciary in libraries and 
library services. I have reviewed the Annual Report of the 
Commission and the second draft (revised) of the National 
Program . The nationwide network of libraries and information 
centers mentioned as part of the National Program is an ex- 
cellent and highly important concept in relation to the 
Commission's stated goal of ensuring basic library and infor- 
mation services to meet the needs of local communities. As a 
cOTiponent of this goal, intrastate networking will become 
increasingly important. New Jersey, I am proud to say, has been 
very much involved for quite some time in strengthening and 
expanding our statewide network. This has been supported by 
legislative appropriations, but this support is at present being 
reduced due to a severe budgetary crisis. Incentive funding 
under the National Program would be a major factor in increased 
library and information services. The Judiciary depends heavily 
on the New Jersey State Library and the statewide network for 
informational purposes and values this service highly. As the 
National Program is finalized and implemented. New Jersey will 
certainly support it and coordinate its efforts to ensure 
maximum harmony with the national network. 

I have touched on only one point mentioned in the 
second draft of the National Progra m, one, v^hich I believe, 
is very important. The final draft of the National program 
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will, I am sure, reflect the testimony of the regional hear- 
ings and will touch on many other vital concerns; such as 
special library needs, centralized resources, computer use, 
as well as many others. 

I regret that the New Jersey Judiciary will not be 
represented at the Regional Hearing, but I wish to make known 
our support of the Commission and its work. 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 
1717 K Street, NW, Suite ^^01 
Washington, C. 20036 



Very truly yours. 
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March 13, 1975 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N. W. 
Washington , D. C. 20036 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 
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I read with considerable interest the 1972-3 Annual 
Report of the NCLIS and the 2nd Draft of the report on "A 
I'lational Program for Library and Information Services". I am 
very much in sympathy with the objectives and wish you well in 
your endeavors to formulate a workable program. 

My main concern with projects such as the NCLIS is the 
strong tendency to be everything to everybody. Although every 
conceivable factor and variable should be considered, the 
recommended program can be meaningful only to the extent that 
monies and people are available for its implementation. And 
quite obviously, both monies and qualified people are extremely 
short today, and consequently whatever program is finally 
recommended must be cast in an heirarchy of priorities. 

As I see the picture, the greatest need with the highest 
priority is to have a national library program that places 
libraries where they can be easily accessible to -hose who 
wish to use them. Our basic problem today is that our public 
library system is based on the apparent and relatively low 
needs of the 19th century, and our public educational system 
almost uniformly ignores the teaching of library use even 
though at least most high schools have a school library. 

Despite the fact tiiat "public libraries .. .are the back- 
bone of the library system in America" today, I do not agree 
that they "are the potential windows on any future nationwide 
network". The major public libraries today are generally in 
the heart of cities where parking facilities are grossly 
inadequate and where users of the libraries do not live nor 
wish to be beyond the daylight hours. Public schools, on the 
other hand, are more or less located in population centers, 
whether urban or suburban, generally have adequate parking 
facilities (at least after school hours) , and the student body 
itself constitutes a high proportion of those who need or should 
be using library facilities. 
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To approach the criteria to which the NCLIS is addressed, 
a new kind of nationwide library matrix is required. To expand 
what now exists merely compounds the problem regardless of how 
much monies are expended. Consequently, I suggest that you 
consider a matrix that would be based on the following: 

1. A very close association of public libraries with 
the public school system in which the library would be in or 
adjacent to the school and would be organized to serve and be 
in harmony with both the school population and the surrounding 
community. 



2. If there is to be a central public library within a 
densely populated area, it should serve primarily to coordinate 
the public school libraries with each other and with other 
libraries, such as university libraries and special libraries 
within a reasonable radius, and with national libraries. The 
centralized public library in addition could orient itself 
towards being a special library for the area, leaving the general 
needs to the public school libraries. 

One immediate advantage to this concept is that it could 
be encompassed within the present tax structure of the public 
school system. Another is that it would bring into juxtaposition 
the two major educational resources - the school and the library. 
Furthermore, it would encourage a greater use of public school 
buildings in the evenings for using the library or for night 
school classes by the community. 

I would be happy to explore these thoughts with you 
further, should you wish. 



Very truly yours. 



Herman Skolnik, Manager 
Technical Information Division 
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TESTIMONY PREPARED FOR THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



May 21, 197S 



My name is Jean-Anne South, Library Planner for the Regional Planning 
Council, Baltimore, Maryland. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
on the plans of the National Commission for a National Program of 
Library and Information Service. 



In commenting on the National Program, a first statement is that the 
assessment of the problems of public and school libraries today, and how 
they would relate to a national program, seem to have been minimized by 
the Commission. This would be an unfortunate state of affairs - if this 
has actually happened. 



The importance of public libraries as the base for building upward towards 
a national system also appears to have been seen as minimal. It would 
appear that a strong foundation upon which to build a state-wide and then 
a national program would be the public libraries. Other types of libraries 
serve, in the main, only a limited specialized clientele. A strong local 
base of political power also is more readily found at the Public library 
system levej, where the Administrator of the system can influence local 
members of the State's legislative bodies more readily than could a specialized 
college or school library administrator. 




Among the cooperative trends mentioned in the Program, there is a certain 
recognition and support for local and regional networking arrangements, 
both inter- and intranstate, and single-type or inter-type arrangements. 
In the majority of cases it has been found to be impossible for any true 
state-wide inter-type cooperative networks to originate or to continue 
to function without the existence of strong regional and local coalitions, 
A problem has been that this need has received minimal notice on the 
national level, and, in fact, those projects which exist as truly inter- 
type arrangements have been funded only through the foresight of a few 
forward-looking Directors of State Library Agencies, or through some 
"Research and Demonstration" grants - many of which have not survived 
after the initial funding has stopped. 

The program objectives which are enunciated in the program are very fine- 
sounding. It is only with program objective # 7, however, that the 
Commission has come to first consideration of implementation of any pro- 
gram. The question of the resolution of the focus of federal respon- 
sibility for implementing a national network and coordinating the National 
Program - with the policy guidance of the National Commission - is the 
first and most necessary step which has to be resolved to prepare for 
anything to happen. In this regard, my firm opinion is that the suggestion 
of either of the three existing national agencies: the Library of 
Congress, the Division of Library Programs, U,S, Office of Education, or 
the National Commission itself, would be an unworkable solution to the 
problem of a national agency for implementation and coordination. The 



The most reconunended option would be a quasi-governmental agency or- 
ganized like the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 

To follow up on this recommendation: it is vital that some further re- 
finement be placed on what the membership, staffing, responsibilities, 
and authority, as well as year-to-year operational and grant funding 
should be. No more paper tigers are needed in the library and information 
services are%na. It is also true that the federal government, if it 
puts very little into the development and promulgation of a national net- 
working system, will get just that - very little. 

In the statement of major federal responsibilities for the nationwide 
network concept the primary importance placed on the need for establishing 
standards is not out-of -place. Standards must be set, and there must be 
mechanisms for having them implemented - rewards and punishments, or 
rather the carrot and the stick, A certain amount or voluntary compliance 
or cooperation with standards can be expected - however, if there is to 
be any nation-wide system or program for libraries and information services, 
then a process of regulation or regularization must be put into practice 
very similar to that which went into a system of rail transport or radio 
broadcasting, 

A certain amount of the problems which libraries have had in trying to 
utilize computers or telecommunications will be taken care of when the 
problems of setting and implementing standards are resolved. Certain 
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remaining problems which impede maximum utilization of computers or 
telecommunications are more strictly education-releted. There are still 
fairly few individuals who are expert in the areas of relating potential 
uses of computers and telecommunications with information services delivery, 
as well as other types of library services. For this reason education 
has to also be strong priority area for the implementation agency to 
focus on. This focus on education also relates directly to the support 
of research and development efforts, as well as strict evaluation of these 
efforts. Much existing research and development effort is very spotty - 
due to the funding vagaries of yearly budget appropriations and congressional 
whim. Some mechanism of assured, continued funding must be set up, also a 
program of attack on areas in which there is strong need for research and 
development must be developed. The program for research and development 
would set priority areas o/ need - but should be re«evaluated, and kept 
continously flexible to allow for the innovative or creative look at new 
problems or issue areas. 
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The diagram on p. 88 of the '^National Program" is in many respects 
satisfactory in the designation of duties for which a responsible agency 
must be created. However, there are two important questions: First, 
does the coordination role specified carry any delegated authority to 
implement the coordination - or does this only give the responsibility. 
If the intent is to give both the authority and the responsibility, then 
the role of the responsible agency would have to be more than just a 
coordination role. There has to be some regulatory or enforcement power, 
similar to that which enables the FCC to operate at the levels it does in 
coordinating the different communications media « similarly involving 
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both the public and the voluntary sectors • 



Another point which should be made is that in the proposed functioning 
diagram there is no mention of relationships with sub-state regional 
groups • As previously mentioned, in the area of library and information 
services this has not been a very common phenomenon, however, for many 
other areas of national concern, e,g, air quality, water pollution, 
housing, and other areas, including health care, there has been a 
recognition of the importance of sub-state regional groupings, as 
well as sub-state regional groupings consisting of parts of different 
states. These types of regional groups exist all across the nation. 
They are guiding and coordinating, as well as assisting in the planning 
and implementation of many vital services, facilities, and functions. 



It is only fair to say that the National Program for Library and 
Information Services should be at least as forward looking in its 
thinking as the programs which are designed for health and quality of 
life services. There are reasonable groupings within states, which also 
are recognized by those states. It is time for programmers or planners 
of library and information services to also recognize that some finer 
look at these services and the building of a national network has to 
be geared to sub-state regions. This is the only place where the true 
potential for implementing a Library and Information Services Program 
can be tapped for work toward a national effort. 

As far as the Staters role or responsibility in this national program, 

it is true that the major share of the cost of coordinating and supporting 
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intra-state components of the network should be on the state. However, 
this assumes that a mechanism - a viable one - will be established to 
assure that the fed^-al share of the cost of supporting a NATIONAL net- 
work will also be forthcoming on a regular or guaranteed basis. Some of 
this guaranteed support should assist the state or recognize within the 
State the existing sub-state regional cooperatives, and should provide 
funding to assist - although not wholly finance - these cooperatives. 
The same question has to be asked of the state's share of the cost of 
participating in multi-state planning operations. Cooperation and 
coordination can be costly and the aaurance should be present that there 
will be assured funding for the operation of multi-state cooperatives. 
This assured funding could be on a percentage matching basis - e,g, 
a 60% to 40% matching funding basis. Through this mechanism, if there 
were four states in a multi-state cooperative the most that this coope- 
ration would cost would be in the range of 10 to 15% of the entire cost 
to be borne by each state. 

In the Program there is a delineation of the differences between the 
functional roles of the Federal, State, and Private Sector agencies. 
Perusal of these distinctions show this reader that there are certain 
gaps. No where is there any recognition of the fact that there exist 
sub-state regional entities, or potential for the existence of such 
entities for more local planning toward a national network. This i^ 
also an important omission when one considers sub-state regions which 
are composed of parts of several states, IVhich state agency shall make 
plans or decide on funding to be shared by these cooperatives? The 



The issue must be faced realistically^ The perspective of the State is, 
and must continue to be, to look at the networking of the state as a 
whole, however, to assure cooperation and coordination, there is need 
for recognition and encouragement of smaller regions within or encompassing 
parts of several states • 

Another issue is the role of implementation of standards. The recommended 
distinction in roles is quite weak* If the standards are to be developed 
by a federal agency, there should be an overall responsibility for 
implementation also* This is emphasized in the "Proposed Coordinated 
Federal Support to Implement the National Program". The proposal is that 
professional associations help develop the standards. Fine, the American 
Library Association is already doing a great deal of that. However, where 
is the implementation? The new * responsible agency' should have the 
authority and the responsibility for implementing these standards. If 
it cannot do this it will be an unnecessary paper tiger. 

I appreciate the opportunity given to react to the proposed program. I 
would also be very happy to answer any questions at the Hearing, if that 
is the wish of the Commission. 

Jean-Anne South 




Dr. Daniel J. Sullivan 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Door 'Ir. BurkJiordt: 

Uo are writing in rt3six:)nsc to vour letter of ^larcli 4, 1973* we liave 
roar! tlie second revised dra^t of the : lational ^roaram for Library and Infonn- 
ation r^ervicGs, and corta.inlv oonciir witli tlie proposals made tnerein'to even- 
tually nrovido^ anv in^Tivir»ual in tlie IJ.S. vatli eaual opportanitv of access to 
tiat part t;^ total information resoiirce v/liidi v;ill satisfy his educational, 
\'prkina, oiLtural, and leisure-ti^ie needs and interest! , maardless of tie 
individual's location, social or plivsical condition, or le^;el of intellectual 
achievo^ntil 

'Vo hcln achie^/n this qo.al tliere aro sane additional snqaestions ^ iiicli 
".rs \7izh to nvi}:o n^aar<lina library sn^ information scr^/ices to rr»sidents of 
state institutions, but ^rst a brief descrintion o^ our School district. Ours 
is essentially a snecial education Hcliool district respoasiljle for offorinq 
eJucational orogrnms, vocation and acaderiic, elementary tlirouqh iX)Sc-seoondary, 
to all aqo qrouos '-rhidi are resident in our State's institutions. 

':'his qmtr^ina inclu'^'^es residents in schools for tlie retarded, cnrrectional 
facilities, r.icntal healtJi facilities anr^ children md -.'outh rerniirina sunervision 
and TT^nitorinq for a variety of reasons. The vast l)ull; of our client oonulation 
mad bela; t!ic fifth (3th) qrade level, an^ desirous oF a vocationally oriented 
education, have noor scl^ iitvaaorr which noe<ls devolorfaent an*! are in oar care for 
rxiri'^'^'i of one to b o v^ars at a qivPii tinxi. 

Tliereforc, our naior aoal is to offer hiqh inr^act e<.iucatronal nro<-rai:is on 
an indcivi lu<al basis ni}:ina Ovlucation a recentive and desirous atirosphere. To 
as tlie librar/ slio^xLd functionally an irrxDrtint focal point of tlie edacational 
aitemrise ^^lii.ch is souqht out hv our client population. * 'to tids point vrc luave 
create^! a librar/ Cujiction in e^^er-/ correctional institution and Intaid to do 
tlie sann in nil otlier facilities. Tn orrlor to acconolisn this tasl:, v;o see a 
librar' as an in-house in^onaational center. Tt ^r^^ild offe>- not only printed 
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rofGroncG and rcnource naterials, osneciaUv for nciool annian-v^nts, but also 
fer non-prLnt and madiatcJ nato>-inls includinq t!K)so whidi arc aolitor/, tactile, 
mn visual. Tliis is Gspeciallv iiTt:r)rta.nt '-rlKan \k>u roalize taat tlio mior {X)rtion 
of our cliait ^n^alation con-.iits of inrUviduals uho Jwe Iw roadinq abilitv 
lovGls, la*; schola'-.tic attainnontG, are lx\sicallv elucationally disGnchanted, have 
nnor solf-iaiqcs, and belonq to :ninority qmups. 

raero i'l a paucitv of <=^udi natorials availal^le. i^iat is even norn Jis- 
i-ieartentna is that mst 0"" the rvatarials available are vio^.T^l as dcnoaiiinq. 

^ ^urthcr noel agists for f jji.incial ?;urport ^r innOia enuijmjnt, facilities 
and renovations and nate>-ials, air"' the establis'irint of inter-aqenc^/ exdianqe 
ser/ioes. ^le e:cniration o^ the Tii}:>rar/ Services and Oonstraction Act furtlicr 
ennlxasizcs t!i'^ nee.1 for renlacerr^nt and a^i^difvina leoislation esnecially attuned 
to continuous service, not iust "seel imnev". 

Ve trust tliat tlie neeis and ren:.nsts present(=Kl in tiis ca^TJtunication v/Ul 
rooeive ^'our attention. As niuch as v;e roccqni^e a viable need for an information 
svstam for the educata^d, '-/hen one recoqnizes tlvat sane v300,noo individuals are 
functionlna it an'"' !inve completed less than t!io soventli qrade In this State, tlie 
intx>rtance of tie recnaested services is readilv apftarent. 

"V) an}:>lifv our jx>sition, ^'.^ have enclosol a cony of the fJraft of Standartis 
for Adult Correctioial Institutions anvl conies of our nroposals relatinq to 
librar/ services to correc*:ional institutions In tie state, 'le ^-jould ho pleased 
to oooj^rate viti \'ou in prenarinq a pl.an ^or irplenpntinq the counissions ideals 
for an institutionali:2ed nooulation. 



Voxy traly '/ojirs, 

naniel J. GulUvan, 
r^unerintendont of Sdiools 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND 

A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 



I am Anne Voss, Coordinator of School and College Media Services in 
the New Jersey State Department of Education, Division of the State Library, 
Library Development Bureau. It is important to provide appropriate facilities 
for the student who is discovering how to locate material and information if 
we are to have adults who can utilize effectively a sophisticated information 
network. 

In the most urbanized state in the Union, approximately 250,000 
elementary school children are without a library/media center. At the most 
important time in their lives to learn the fundamental techniques of information 
retrieval and to develop life-long listening, viewing and reading habits, these 
children will wait until high school before they can have an accessible collec- 
tion, the teachable moment for many will have passed. 

Surveys have shown that the secondary schools vary tremendously. 
Data indicates that some high schools can provide 20 books per pupil; others 
have only 2 per pupil. How can a "thorough and efficient" education for every 
child be guaranteed with such inequities in facilities? Such facts were part 
of the evidence which resulted in a landmark court decision requiring a change 
in state financing of education in New Jersey, 

If education is to have impact on improving the quality of life, 
there must be increased support at the federal, state and local level for 
school libraries. 

Colleges and universities have a responsibility not only for providing 
information and developing sophisticated delivery systems, but participating in 
the training of professional and technical staff to service all phases of a 
national program. Federal and state support will be needed to finance and 
coordinate training programs. 



In the desifjn of a national program on libraries and information 
sciences, an essenuidl element is the preparation of children and youth to 
become knowledgeable in the location of material which an improved network 
will provide. To develop this expertise is basically an educational program 
combining the skills of librarians, teachers and administrators. Library/ 
medif centers in every school will demand library/media specialists with 
good basic training and opportunity to up-date skills at any time. 



Anne Voss 
April 17, 1965 
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Testimony subn.ittea by kTs. .Robert (Sue A.) V.'sUer ss requested 
oy I-r. rreaerick curkhsrdt, OhsirT.an, Natioral Ooa,xi£3sion 
on Libraries and Information Science. 

After resain;? trie eeoond crslt of tne proposed National 
rro-'rex tor Library and Information services, I must express 
concern about the obvious Ir-ck of unaerstsndinp-, of the unique 
value echool libraries/media centers offer to pny national 
information netv;or;< aixed at itrrrovins- library service to 
the ^n-erican ceople. If a systerratic orranization of in- 
foraiation netvorks utilizing the newest technological 
advances is set uc at levels exclusive of the school library 
level, I must conclude that tnis or-anization is beinc 
established for the co rmunicetion elite who have a previous 
v.'or':i..fi; knovledTe, or at least a conceot, of such resources. 
The avers'^e library consumer has hao no successful experience 
in this real-T. and will not utilize these improved infor- 
•Tational services made accessible to him at considerable 
expense, /s a matter of fact, I am convinced that a cross- 
section survey of library users would show that the public 
is not usins: effectively the information sources and services 
available to them today. Please consider the su-gestion 
that your first responsibility is to create a need on the 
part of the public for the iirproved services you are in the 
process of desip-nin?;. 

School libraries/media centers, adequately staffed and 
funded, can help meet this responsibility. Ko other level 
of librarianship serves such a large c;roup of consut:.£rs on 
a daily basis, and no other level is asi:ec to show as 
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Testirr.ony - 2 

strict accounteblity in trgininrr its users to utilize 
refources as well es m?kin^ varied rerources (print, 
nonorint, corresoondin-r equlpirent) available to them. 
Furthermore, at no other level is the user or the 
professional more attuned to usinr. various levels 
of librpry resources and to operating harcware associated 
v.-ith information 3:atherins. cchool prograEcs have not nad 
v/idespreed success in educstinp: the majority of its 
clients to date mainly because they have not been 
adequately funded or staffed. As a result, there has 
not been enou^.h hu.'r;an contact or enousn v-'aried resources 
(includinp; techjiolo-^ical resources) available to help 
this level of library consumers utilize information 
successfully to solve crucial problems during the 
formative years of schooling: when future library UEs;~e 
patterns ?re beinc determined. 

To me, it is essential that a national prograiE of 
library and information service be structurea upon the 
stron;?, foundation of a library-oriented public. The 
bare for developing such a clientele can only be the 
local school media pro.-ram, the primary accer.s point iter 
a library consun-.er. If the time has arrived for a 
netioi.sl information network, then the time has arrived 
to strenp-.then school programs to support this network. 
However, the ::CLIS is weaxeninf, the very base the Commission 
needs to suooort its nrtional proir-^.m by failinc^ to 
identify school oro'-roms as a priority library need, iventually, 
funding from strte or federrl sources for needs not identified 
in this plan will be limited or nonexistent. 
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I sus^est that the Jor.mission explore the possibility 
of bceinf; their proposed nstv.ork on school propirans 
desicr.ed to cregte g public educated to use such a system. 
Select a target school district in each state. Usina 
federal, state, and local fundinjr. on a matching basis, 
provide ALA recommended staffing and resource levels, in- 
cluding access to technolo^-ical iniorsetion stora-^e and 
retrieval. Tie this scnool district into tarret college, 
Dublic, private, and special libraries. Develop a 
strict accountability contract with each of these tar-et 
libraries to (1) develop rrorrams consistin" of behavioral 
objectives, corresponding activities, and evaluative 
procedures to assure their respective clientele be 
competent in the use of all resources and facilities 
rvailable to them at these tar.cet librsries and (2) provide 
inservice activities to illustrate the concepts developed 
at the t^=rr,et libraries for other sohool district, colleP:e 
-ublic, TDrivate, and sreciel libraries in the state. After 
ten ye,-rs of such a prosrain, closely monitored ana contin- 
ually evaluated and Mcified, there should ernerse a 
consumer de.xand for the so: histicsted type of national 
information network the 3on;tnission is proposinr;. 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries & 

Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dear Sir: 

This is in reference to your commission's forthcoming Mid-Atlantic States 
Regional Hearing when testimony on a number of substantive topics will be 
rendered. 

My comments are offered to call attention to the ever widening gap between 
dream and reality in the area of library and information services. Notwith 
standing the needed emphasis placed on adequate funding essential to over- 
come the current stagnation, the answer is truly not money alone. If it 
were the solution would be quite simple. The principal deterrents to li- 
brary development lie in three major spheres. 

1. The human/societal area. 

2. The technological area. 

3. The economic area. 

Without going into lengthy details let me briefly outline some of the prin- 
cipal components which bear on the problem. 

A. As for the human deterrent, other than psychological factors which 
intrude on the individual's learning ability you must add individual paro- 
chialisms of various communicators such as librarians and paraprof essionals 
engaged in the information processes. On the group level it would appear 
that within the context of the socio-historical development of libraries 
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emphasis on the autonomous, that the individual community library develop- 
ment has retarded the overall growth of requisite library resources and 
services on the local level particularly in the smaller communities • We, 
as a nation, have still not overcome the small town library syndrome of 
the mid-19th century. ALA's post-World War II study of public libraries 
pointed out the lack of viability of units smaller than 37,500; yet here 
we are, 30 years later and an overwhelming number of library units are still 
in the horse and buggy stage and totally dependent on outside assistance. 
Individual communities' political alignments, which frequently subordinates 
the library to school districts and various boards, further creates an un- 
healthy climate for growth. Add to this a totally inadequate library tax 
base as part of the property levy. 

B. In the technological area a major deterrent is not lack of research 
but lack of standardization as regards resources and equipment. A dramatic 
point in question is the total anarchy in the area of microforms, particu- 
larly in the format of fiche and in the field of reader-printer type of 
equipment. There can be no question that this proliferation and the ensuing 
mass confusion contributes enormously towards rapidly esculating costs to 
libraries who either have to buy or rent equipment. Moreover it becomes a 
tremendous problem in housing resources and in rendering adequate inter- 
pretive services in the light of the proliferation of formats. There are 
numerous other examples pertinent to the lack of standardization and inter- 
changability in practically all areas of library machines and equipment. 

C. The third principal deterrent undoubtedly is the economic factor. 
Examples are the catastrophic esculation in the costs of books and period- 
icals, principally in serials. Services including subscriptions to items 
such as the New York Times data bank, to cite a most recent instance, a 
tnost needed resource has become out of reach except to all but special cor- 
porate libraries. 

These are major stumbling bl')cks which cannot be ignored before embarking 
on other remedial steps. There are no panaceas for resolving the problems 
of the country's libraries and information services without concomitant 
resolutions to above cited problem areas. The commission's conclusions 
as contained in its second draft, dated 15 September 1974, though valuable 
as diagnostic statements, are based on an apocalyptic hope that the nation 
collectively will turn to the problems of libraries and information needs. 

I trust that we as a people and a nation will not have to be jarred into 
precipitate action by another Sputnik. 
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Please accept my respect for the commission's efforts. I for one stand 
ready to offer my services. 

Sincerely, 



EGON WEISS 
Librarian, USMA 
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January 23, 1975 

Statement To 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



This statement does not attempt to comment directly on the draft National 
Plan, but rather attempts to take up from that Plan and make some comments 
on implementation. The Plan itself is couched in general terms, its over- 
all aims call for the development of programs which are certainly needed 
and lead us in the right direction. Concern at present, therefore, should 
be for the implementation of the plan rather than further refinement of 
the ways in which its basically sound suggestions are phrased. 

These comments are based on experience in library development work anJ as 
a consortium director. The first aim in implementation should be to avoid 
the development of a new institution or bureacratic organization. Redirect- 
ion or the development of existing institutions is often required, but this 
tends to avoid the creation of vested interests and encourages reaction to 
user needs. When it is necessary to assign tasks to an existing institution, 
build on strength. If there is a choice of institutions to which a given 
task may be assigned, select on the basis of strength in the area or in re- 
lated area on which new services or responsibilites can be built. 

This principle of building on strength is applicable also when the tempta- 
tion arises to allow planning or ordinating organizations to take on 
operating or centralizing functions. The principle dictates that operating 
functions should always be assigned to institutions which are currently in- 
volved in the operation of programs. 

Let me close then by specifically applying these suggestions to the kind of 
hierarchically structured system of networks proposed by the National Plan 
document. The office of the National Commission for Libraries and Information 
Science should remain small and its function should be limited to planning 
and the coordination of state or multistate programs. The Commission should 
not, for example, collect data on which its planning is based. Sufficient 
organizations now exist within the federal government for the collection of 
this data. Every effort should be made to strengthen these and not to 
duplicate them. 
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Similarly State programs for the collection of data, the operation of the 
libraries and planning should be allowed to continue. We should resist 
the temptation to allow the National Commission to establish state or 
multistate data collection agencies in order to provide information needed 
in planning. 

Many states have regional library programs equivalent to the New York State 
Reference and Research Resources Councils. These are for the most part 
planning rather than operational agencies. Because our past organization 
and library coordination have often been on the type of library basis, 
some states may lack the planning mechanism adaptable to coordinating 
libraries of all types. It may be necessary, therefore, in the implementation 
of the National Plan, to develop planning organizations for cohesive regions. 
It is important, however, that in encouraging the development of coordinating 
councils of this kind their functions be limited to those of planning and 
coordination. Programs developed under their aegis should be operated on their 
behalf and with their encouragement. 

I appreciate the opportunity offered by the commission of submitting these 
comments. It would, of course, be a privledge to expand further on them 
or answer any questions they may stimulate. 

Prepared by: 




David Wilder, Director 

Long Island Library Resources Council 
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?n,opo6aZ to tkz Hatioactl Comnu^^ion on Ub/uuUu S Jn^oma;tion Science 

Pabtic llh^anlzyti havz ZK^tzd ^OK i^oZi owi 100 ijzaA.t> ,ij<it tli^t mnt Zib^iCuU(U> 
havz not ackizvzd tkz potz^vUaZ oi ^pact thzln. ioundzu bzlizvzd tkztj muZd. 

l\}ttd tlvU dabloivb KZzon.d Zt ^6 no mdd(>A. that loe havz pn.z.bZivt con^UyiiioA abovJ: 
wkzn.z tkz ^zdzA,al monzy muld do tkz mo^t good. 

We bztizvz innovativz p/iogKcuiming In pubZ<,c ZlbxaM.u /j, vital in attAacting 
patAOM to tibKo/Uz^ becaoie it ^zkvz^ c^i a mea^u ^o/i hUAoducing tkz many 
in{^omation and KzcJizationaZ ^ZAvicz^ avaiZabiz to thz taxpayzA. 

M{/ {^iut pAopouiZ ioA thz ziizztivz a6e oi ^zdzAol monzy woUZd be to utabli^k a 
cAzativity g/iant o(^ $1000, 00 to zvzAy llbtjxAy ^zKving popuZationl 10, 000 to 
49,000 and $1500.00 to zvZAy libnoAy ^ZAving populations o^ 50,tf00 to 100, 000. 
ViXi6 monzy loould be uszd to pay ^ok pAogKms taJJLoKzd to tkz ILbAOAizs' comtmilty. 
Tkz Azcipiznt LibnoAy maid be /izqiuAzd to AzponZ on koijo tkz monzy i/^a^^ spZaX and 
tkz data tkus Kzczivzd mold be publUkzd 40 tkat an "idza volmz'' could be dzvzlopzd. 

Szcondly, I muld likz to 6zz izdvial monzy u.ied tc dzvzlop a coAZ libKOAy 
pAogAam ^pzciaUUts. Tkz^z pzoplz muZd kavz tkz KZ6poiuibitLty to dzvzlop 
pKogmn^ OjJ i^itzn,z6t to tkz libAoAy commurJjty. Tk^Aj muld be tAoinzd in tkz skUU 
0^ commuitUcating , kutnan psyzkotogy and i^incM^ mzAzkandi^ing . EvzAy Zib/ioAy 
^ZAving a population o{^ 50, 000 OA moAZ muld be Azc^uzstzd to kavz onz on tkz sta^^. 
LlndzA tlvU pAopo^al, monzy muld go to libAOAy 6zkooU to attzA tkzin. zuAnA^culum 
to accomptuk tkz6Z goaZ^. 

Lastly, I would likz to 6 zz a ^zdz^tal sala.%y guoAaiUzz uokzAzby a national ^aloAy 
Izvzi ioA libAoAians muld be Z6tablukzd and a ^zdz/ial subsidy malUn^^ up tkz 
di^{^ZAzncz bzM^JZzn tkz local IvOUng Kotz and tkz national avZAagz bz i^uploj-dz^jizd. 
Suck actim muld kzlp libAonlzs in tkz cities and tkz auaoI aAzas attAact and 
kold top quality ZibnjOAy sckool gAaduatzs. 



A<s tzstimony givzn at kzoAings in Vluladzlplxia, SkzAjoton Hotel, May 21, 1975 by 
^ioAion F. GalZLvan, Asst. ViAZctoA ,AzpAZszntlng Ui.?.l)}inaA, ViAzctoA. 



yfOJitin P. lUnoA 
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Mr» Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N. W» 
Washington, D» C» 20036 

Dear Mr» Burkhardt: 

Almost anything I have to say will be a repetition of previous testimony. However, 
in the initial development phase of NCLIS, I have several concerns that I feel can 
not be over-emphasized. 

The first objective of NCLIS is to "ensure the basic minimum of library and information 
services adequate to meet the needs of all local communities are satisfied", I am 
deeply concerned that a highly sophisticated electronic network of information 
resources will, at this time, do little to meet this objective. Few, if any, small or 
medium sized libraries are in a position to purchase the technology necessary to become 
an operative part of such a system. The following are what I consider essential 
primary tasks if this project is to be responsive to local needs, 

A network such as the one proposed under present conditions of the profession will 
chiefly benefit the larger libraries and research centers. In order for NCLIS to 
succeed, I feel it is essential that a "partnership" be established in which libraries 
at every level not only commit theii resources, but also play an active role in net- 
work operations. It is an essential of "partnership" that every party have not only 
something to gain, but something to give. Unless the thrust of NCLIS for several 
years is toward the raising of local libraries technology levels, we the medium and 
small sized libraries have little to offer and run the risk of becoming silent "second- 
class partners". 

To achieve "full partnership" will require a massive effort to provide the technology 
now lacking in small libraries. It is not possible or economical for every small or 
medium sized library to purchase its oim computer. Shared time seems to be the 
solution. However, most states are not now in a position financially to supply the 
machinery for local libraries to share. Funds will have to be supplied at the federal 
level, if anything is to be accomplished in the near future ♦ 
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Recently in Maryland the MALCAP project to provide centralized machine accessible 
cataloging on a regional basis was turned down by both the Maryland Budget Department 
and the Maryland Council for Higher Education. Funds were not available. This type 
of project has been proved successful by the OCLC. Without strong guidelines defining 
and coordinating regional efforts on a national scale ti ncourage financially pressed 
state legislatures there seems little chance of interesting them in information net- 
works. 

It is essential that the Library of Congress be declared a National Library. I also 
feel it is essential that regional centers, much like the present regional branch 
system of the National Archives, be established. It is too much to ask even the 
Library of Congress to be a resource center for every library in the country. "Mini- 
LCs" built regionally could solve this problem and provide the resource base needed 
for adequate service to local communities. The Library of Congress at Washington 
would then function as a "source of last resort". 

Although money is important, it is not everything. "Partnership" expects a willingness 
to cooperate. Strong federal guidelines can help force "cooperation", but certainly 
can not substitute for a real willingness. Education of both librarians and the public 
seems to be a vital requirement for the success of NCLIS. 

In summary, NCLIS to succeed must be willing to spend its effort for perhaps several 
years raising the level of local library technology by contributing financial and 
administrative support to regional projects. It must do this to accomplish a real 
"partnership". A "partnership" in which all parties are aware, educated and willing 
participants. 




Nicholas Winowich, President 
Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Federation 
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